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THE SLAVE-TRADE PAPERS. 


THE annual series of Slave-trade papers, 
issued by authority of Parliament, have 
just been published. They comprise the 
yearly reports of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners at Sierra Leone, Havana, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Loanda, and the reports 
from the naval officers on the West and 
the East Coasts of Africa, the East India, and 
the Cape of Good Hope Stations. In none 
of the Mixed Commission Courts had any 
slaves been emancipated during the year 
expiring the 30th September, 1868, and 
this has been now for many — past the 
undeviating record. It is really a question, 
what is the practical utility of these Com- 
missions, which have now for so long been 
mere sinecure offices. It is perfectly true 
that their functions might unexpectedly 
be called into exercise; but inasmuch as 
during the height of the slave-trade to 
Brazil and Cuba, the occasions were few 
and far a nage the a 
had to adjudicate, the prospect of their 
interference being pete is exceedingly 
remote, now that to Brazil the traffic is 
wholly extinct, and to Cuba practically at 
an end, since there have been no landi gs 
for at least two years. One would thin 

the functions of ng gsm might 
be merged in those of the Consul, without 
extra salary, where the two offices are held 
by the same individual, and that the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts might undertake all the 
duties of the Commissioners when, as at 
Sierra Leone, the two courts exist. The 
report from the Commissioner at the latter 
place, to the effect that no negroes have 





been transported from the West Coast 
during the last year, confirms that of 
Mr. Consul Crawford at Havana, that none 
so far as he had been able to ascertain, had 
been introduced into Cuba in the same 
period; and it is highly satisfactory that 
the native chiefs are reported as turning 
their attention, with profit, to the cultiva- 
tion of palm-oil and other agricultural pro- 
ducts. We will proceed to record the re- 
ports referred to, commenting on each, if 
necessary. On the first, from Sierra Leone, 
we need say no more. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


* Sierra Leone, September 30, 1868. 

** My Lord—I have the honour to report to 
your lordship that no case has come before the 
British and Foreign Mixed Courts of Justice 
aaa here during the year ending this 

ay. 

** During the same period no cases of ships 
engaged in that traffic, or native canoes cap- 
tu with slaves within these waters, have 
been adjudicated by the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of this Settlement. 

‘*IT have been unable to obtain any correct 
account of the slave-trade to the north of this 
place, but an influx of doubloons into this 
market leads me to infer that they have been 
exchanged for a cargo of slaves in that locality, 
where there is every facility of doing so, in the 
absence of a man-of-war. 

“ From reliable information which has reached 
me, I learn that there is no export slave-trade 
between this place and Fernando Po; but that 
the Portuguese of Whydah and its neighbour- 
hood employ their slaves, averaging in some 
places from 500 to 1000, in agriculture and 
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palm-oil trade, which they find to be remune- 
rative. , 

“ The only case on the South Coast of which I 
have heard during the year is that of a schooner 
employed in collecting slaves from one factory to 
another; but on the appearance of two steamers, 
supposed to be men-of-war, she was run on shore 
by her crew to the south of Congo, and became 
a. complete wreck ; and that the boiler and other 
articles belonging to this vessel were subse- 
quently seized by the officers of Her Moajesty’s 
ship ** Speedwell.”—1 have, &c., 

(Signed) “A, E. KENNeEpDy.” 


CUBA. 
** Havana, September 30, 1868. 

** My Lord,—During the twelve months which 
have elapsed since my last annual report, there 
has not been any authenticated case reported 
of the introduction of African slaves into the 
Island of Cuba. 

* Rumours of two landings have indeed 
reached me; one said to have been effected about 
four months ago on the south side, and another 

uite recently near Morillo, in the district of 

ahiahonda; but, as no reliable details have 
transpired, I have treated these reports as apo- 
cryphal, and give them no credit. 

“The Spanish Government, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and especially by the 
liberation of the slaves in the United States, 
has been at last compelled to see the necessity of 
putting an end to the slave-trade ; and I believe 
that we may consider the abominable traffic in 
human beings between Africa and this island as 
nearly, if not entirely, extinct. 

** Under an honest administration the Cuban 
slave-trade can never be revived; but it is to be 
feared that there aie still to be found many 
depraved and unsatiable individuals who would 
mot. hesitate to encourage it, r less of the 

hty political and social considerations which 
militate against the renewal or the continuance 
of a traffic which would inevitably lead to a 
catastrophe, or to the ruin of this fine dependency 
of Spain. 

** The total cessation of the slave-trade is the 
keystone of emancipation ; and I do not hesitate 
to advance the assertion, that with a careful 

istry of all the coloured population, and with 
a law granting the freedom of the offspring of 
slaves born here, this much-dreaded question 
will gradually solve itself; and in twenty years 
from this date Slavery in Cuba will have died a 
natural death. 

“According to the Census of 15th March, 
1861, the population of Cuba was as follows :— 

We .-.e:. 20 itu ». 00 
Chinese . : ° : 34,825 
Yucatan Indians : 1,047 
Free coloured people . . 225,843 
Emancipados . . ° 6,650 


Free population . - 1,025,977 


Slaves, males. - - 218,722 
- MA ee asl 


ee 


Total slave population. 370,553 


“It appears, therefore, that in 1861 there 
were 370,553 slaves in Cuba; and by placing 
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the inaccuracies of that Census, the fresh im- 
portations from Africa, and the births during 
the last six years, against the mortality, it is 
fair to estimate that the slave population of the 
island to-day does not exceed 350,000. 

“The ordinary rate of mortality now among 
the slaves in Cuba is put down by competent 
judges at: 24 per cent., which shows the vast 
improvement which has taken place in their 
condition, and in their treatment, as compared 
with the time when the facility of replacing the 
negro led to a most barbarous expenditure of life 
on the plantations. If, then, to this mortality 
are added the manumissions by will and other- 
wise, which constantly occur, and which are very 
numerous, and the periodical epidemics which, 
like the cholera and typhus fever, decimate these 
poor people, it requires no great stretch of ima- 
gination to see that the gradual extinction of 
slavery in Cuba is only a question of time, and 
that, if let alone, it will be unattended by any 
serious consequences. ‘This 1 believe to be the 
view taken by the majority of the intelligent 
proprietary body in the island. 

The Cuban Commissioners, who were invited 
by the Spanish Government to proceed to Madrid 
in 1866, to report upon certain matters connected 
with the island, presented a Report, which is re- 
markable for its ability aud candour. 

In treating of slavery and emancipation they 
propose the following :— 


1. The entire suppression of the slave-trade. 

2. A declaration that no one can be born ® 
slave in Cuba, or, in other words, that all slav® 
children who may be born in the island shall be 
free. These children are to remain under the 
a ae of their mother’s owner till the age of 

8 if girls, and 21 if boys, subject to the regula~ 
tions which may be adopted by the mronieipalitien 
of the island. 

3. A declaration that no one who is not in- 
scribed in the General Registration of Slaves at 
the date of the pobtenien of the Deeree can be 
claimed as a slave, and consequently from that 
date any person who puts his foot on Cuban soil 
shall acquire his freedom, no matter how he gets 
there, even though he comes from a slave country. 

4. A declaration that no plan of emancipation 
shall be accepted or decreed without insuring an 
equitable indemnity to the slave-owners. 

5. A declaration that no plan of abolition 
shall be passed without hearing the Corporations 
of the island, or the vote of the people at large, 
giving them clearly to understand that emanci- 
pation has been resolved on, and that what is 
wanted only is the best plaa for carrying it out 
upon this basis. 

6 and 7. Authority from Government to allow 
the establishment of a landowner’s bank, and to 
extend to Cuba the same law relating to mort- 
gages as that in force in Spain, with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary. 

What these two last suggestions of ‘Articles 6 
and 7 have to do with the question I am at a loss 
to understand. 

The Commissioners then go on to submit a 
plan of emancipation, a translation of which I 
have the honour to enclose herewith. 

This plan is simply a proposal of gradual 
emancipation in seven years by means of a lot- 
tery, to be drawn in December in each year. 
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Deducting from the total number of slaves in | 
the island, according to the census of 1861, those 
under 7 years of age, and those upwards of 80, | 
who would be declared free at once under certain | 
restrictions, the number of slaves to be emanci- 
pated, and for whom indemnity would have to be 
allowed, would not exceed 274,092, as the ordi- 
nary rate of mortality of 2} per cent. is likewise 
taken off. 

The indemnity is fixed at an average of 450 
dollars per head, and the whole amount required 
is estimated at about 118,000,000 dollars, or 
24,000,0007. sterling, payable in fifteen years, to 
be raised by a subvention of 50,000,000 dollars 
out of the revenue of the island, and the balance 
by a portion of the wages which will be allowed 
the slave from the moment fortune favours him by 
lottery, these wages being calculated at 7 dollars 
a month, out of which the master would have to 
pay into the fund 1 dollar, or say 12 dollars the | 

rst year, 24 dollars the second year, and so on, 
increasing 12 dollars per annum up to the seventh | 
year. The indemnity is proposed to be paid at 
the rate of 50 dollars per annum for seven years 
after the slave is drawn, at the expiry of which 
term the owner will be entitled to receive the re- 
maining 100 dollars, provided only that he pre- 
sents his slave in sound condition, and not inca- 

acitated through bad treatment or excess of hard 
abour. 

By this plan, the master would be certain of 
an indemnity of 350 dollars for his slave, but he 
would have to pay into the indemnity fund 252 
dollars, so that he would in reality only receive 
98 dollars clear, without counting the extra 
100 dollars which he would be entitled to in the 
event above mentioned of being able to produce 
his negro safe and sound on receiving his seventh 
quota of indemnity. 

There is no doubt that it is a most ingenious 
plan, and that it would work well, if, as the Com- 
missioners say, the slave-owners, being convinced, 
as they now ought to be, that Slavery is doomed, 
would work together honestly and patriotically 
to carry it out. 

Any hasty or violent solution of this vital 
question would be attended here with most fatal 
results, and it is to be hoped that the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico will not be dealt with alike 
as regards emancipation, for whereas the former 
has such a large free coloured and slave popula- 
tion, the latter in 1860 had only 41,738 slaves, 
of which 13,446 5 seman as field labourers, 
and the remainder as house servants. At the 
same time there were 40,605 free labourers, of 
whom 18,830 were white; and in 1865 over 
70,000 schedules or licenses were issued to free 
workmen,’so that it is not to be wondered at that 
the Delegates from Porto Rico should propose the 
immediate liberation of the small number of 
slaves remaining there. I attribute the flattering 
state of affairs in that island to the fact that the 
importation of slaves from Africa ceased many 

ears ago, and it is not too bold to assert that, 
bas for the continuation of the slave-trade here, 
Cuba would now be fully as well prepared for 
emancipation as her sister colony. 

In whatever manner this may be brought 
about, there still remains the difficulty of pro- 








coring an adequate supply of labour for this 
slan 
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It may be argued that, as in Porto Rico, white 
labour will be found to compete successfully with 
that of the negro. 

As far as concerns the labour in the towns 
and sea ports, this has already been in a great 
measure effected, and perhaps it would be easy 
enough for white men alone to carry on the cul- 
tivation of tobacco and coffee, and even to sup- 
port the much heavier toil on the sugar planta- 
tions, contrary to the general belief that it re- 
quires the strength and enduring power of the 
African to withstand such labour in this climate ; 
but, unfortunately, there is not nearly sufiicient 
rural white population fit for that purpose in 
Cuba. 

European or American emigration must not 
be thought of so long as Spain indulges its ab- 
surd prejudices, and maintains its foolish restric- 
tions against foreigners, instead of doing all in 
its power to encourage white emigration to Cuba, 
no matter whence it comes. 

Foreign emigrants cannot be expected to seek 
a home in this island, while the law obliges them 
to abjure their religion, forswear their nationality, 
and to submit to endless annoyances, the Spanish 
Government maintaining that the Treaties be- 
tween Spain and other countries do not include 
her colonies. 

It is true that the tolerance and good sense of ' 
the local Government of the island have allowed 
the precepts of the law to fall into disuse, being, 
as they are, so contrary to the civilization of the 
times we live in, but, nevertheless, these illiberal 
laws do exist, and may be put im force at any 
moment. 

The importation of Chinese coolies continues, . 
and tends in some degree to supply the demand 
for labourers, but restricted, as it is, to men 
without their wives and families, it cannot be 
considered as a permanent or successful immi- 
gration. 

The reproduction of the races in the island, if ' 
the statistics are to be relied upon, shows the ° 
proportion to be 17°10 per cent. of whites, 13-40» 
per cent. of free coloured, and 9°95 per cent. of 
slaves; taking the women of each class, between 
the ages of 16 and 50, at 162,489 whites, 60,525 
free black and emancipadas, and 87,782 slaves, 
and the births at 27,778 whites, 8122 free, and 
8739 slaves. It may be, therefore, calculated 
what would be the increase of the negro race 
under freedom, for whether we take as the basis 
of our calculation the fecundity of the whites, 
or that of the free coloured women, the result is 
a difference of 6171 souls in the first case, and of 
3023 in the second case, which the curse of 
Slavery has prevented from being born in Cuba 
in a single year. 

La Sagra says that the births among the free 
coloured population in the French colonies were, 
according to the most carefully compiled sta- 
tistics, as follows: in Martinique, 96 per cent. ; 
in Guadaloupe, 92 per cent.; in Guane, 86; and 
in Bourbon, 98 per cent. of the women. 

According to the notes published here in 1862, 
the white and free coloured population in Cuba 
increased in that year 11,955 souls, while the 
slave population decreased 350. What a contrast 
this is to the data furnished by the French colo- 
nists! Were it possible to suppose that these 
resuts would be repeated, we should have in 
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Cuba, in the short space of ten years, a diminu- 

tion of 3500 negroes, or in other words, the 

eontinuance of slavery requires the sacrifice of 
nearly one human life per day. 
I have, &e., 

(Signed) Jonun V. Crawrorp. 


We presume we must accept Mr. Craw- 
ford’s estimate of the slave-population as 
accurate, in the absence of any facts to the 
contrary. Ina recent letter on emancipation, 
Senor Saco also sets down the number fot 
slaves at 350,000, although, as we have 
demonstrated on many occasions, there is 
inferential evidence that it is much higher. 
The inaccuracies of the census of 1861, 
referred to by H. M. Consul, were on the 
wrong side. The late Mr. Crawford assured 
us himself, on the authority of the Bishop 
of Havana, that the slaves in the diocese 
of the latter were just double the number 
officially returned, every one of whom has 
a positive right to immediate and uncon- 
ditional freedom. We cannot rejoice at the 
prospect of the extinction of Slavery, in 
the absence of fresh importations to fill 
up vacancies by death, and as a consequence 
of the ordinary annual mortality at the 
rate of two and a half per cent., and the 
mortality extraordinary by “ cholera and 
typhus fever, which decimate these poor 
people.” Assuredly under such lugubrious 
conditions, “ the gradual extinction of Sla- 
very in Cuba is,” as Mr. Crawford truly 
observes, “ only a question of time,” and not 
Jess true is it, that “ if let alone, it will be 
unattended by any serious consequences ;’’ 
for when all the slaves are dead, the bug- 
bears which the proprietors raise against 
emancipation will have no reasons of exist- 
ence. One of these is an apprehended want 
of labour, which we may therefore infer 
would be supplied from foreign sources, at 
the rate of 17,500 a year, to cover the dimi- 
nutions by death, manumissions, &c. But 
where are these labourers to come from in 
these numbers? and how will they be ob- 
tained? China is at present the principal 
source of supply, but although immigration 
thence into Cuba has now been going on 
many years, we are informed there are only 
70,000 Chinese in the whole island. How 
oy are obtained we shall learn from another 
authority. It is an unpleasant office to be 
compelled to comment adversely upon the 
opinions advanced by a gentleman like Mr. 

wford, of whose sincere Pe ws we 
cannot entertain.a doubt, and whose residence 
in Cuba and long experience, entitle them to 
the most serious consideration. Yet must 
we be faithful to principle, and we cannot 
but deeply regret, judgin from his reports, 
that Mr. Crawford should seem to look at 
the question of emancipation from a point of 
view not consonant with justice to the in- 
{ewe Were any newly imported negroes 

ught before him, in his capacity as Com- 


the slave-owner’s point of view. 
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missary Judge, he would declare them en- 
titled to freedom, unconditionally, after a 
term of five years’ apprenticeship. Seeing, 
then, that the 350,000 slaves now in the 
island have all been surreptitiously intro- 
duced, we cannot understand his suscepti-: 
bility in relation to the doing them imme- 
diate justice, still less his deprecation of any 
“hasty solution of the question.” We 
gather that, to his mind, the great objection. 
to immediate ag Op to doing justice: 
forthwith, is the difficulty of providing 
labour; and this is, in point of fact, seeing 
the question of the abolition of Slavery from: 
he ex-- 
pression of such opinions strengthens the: 
position of the latter, and operates to check 
action in a right direction. ‘“ See what the 
British Consul says about immediate eman- 
cipation,” is a common reply of Spanish 
statesmen to those of their countrymen who. 
are urging the duty of abolishing Slavery 
forthwith. They insist that though Eng-. 
land set the example of emancipation, she 
has seen her mistake, or her foreign Consuls 
in countries where Slavery still exists would 
uphold the principle our abolitionists con- 
tended for, not deprecate its application. It 
is true that the condition of Cuba differs 
eer from that of Porto Rico, and that the 
arge proportion of the labourers in the latter 
renders emancipation easy there; but, on the 
other hand, the very success of the free- 
labour system in the smaller island is an 
encouragement to try it on the grander scale 
in Cuba, let alone that every consideration 
of right, justice and humanity pleads for the 
slave, 

We do not consider it worth while to 
reprint the plan of emancipation referred to 
by Mr. Crawford. We published a summary 
of it in our Special Report of the Paris Anti-' 
Slavery Conference, and moreover, Mr. Craw- 
ford’s dispatch presents its chief features. It 
is ingenious enough, in the interest of the 
owners of slaves, and would extend emanci- 
pation over fifteen years, not seven, during 
which term the proprietors would enjoy the 
full benefit of the slaves’ labour, ra | the 
slaves would be made to emancipate them- 
selves by purchase, from a fund raised by 
themselves, out of the wages paid to them. 
Whilst we cannot approve of such a one-sided 
project, we accept it as an indication of a 
desire on the part of the Cuban slave-owners 
to abolish Slavery, and from this point of 
view it is interesting. 

CAPR OF GOOD HOPE. 

We referred above to the Chinese immi- 
gration into Cuba. Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, Messrs. E. L. Layard and Frere, 
report as follows on the mode of carrying~’ 
it on :— 


(Extract.) 
Cape Town, January 1, 1868. 
My late colleague, Mr. Frere, and myself 
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have on several occasions called the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the arrival at this port of vessels con- 
veying coolies from Hong Kong and Macao to 
Havana, and it is now my duty to report to your 
dordship that during the past year (1867) the 
number of vessels touching here engaged in the 
same traffic has been thirteen, and the number 
of coolies 4954, as will appear by the annual 
statement compiled from information obligingly 
furnished by the Port-captain of this station. 

From various sources I have learnt that this 
emigration is voluntary in nothing but the name, 
and that great cruelties are practised under the 
cloak of a legal fiction. 

I am informed that most of these coolies are 
either kidnapped or beguiled to the sea-port 
under false pretences, and that they are then 
kept in a cruel bondage, starved, and beaten, 
until they sign a document stating that they 
voluntarily engage themselves for the service; 
they are then shipped off to the vessel, the owners 
of which pay the Chinese authorities so much 
per head for each man brought. 

I have on several occasions visited these ships 
incognito, and while in some cases every care 
was manifested for the welfare of the coolies, 
still I was informed that constant vigilance was 
mecessary to prevent the vessel being seized jby 
them. In one instance the cabins occupied by 
the officers and part of the crew were separated 
from the coolies by strong palisades, through 
which projected two ship’s carronades, loaded 
with grape, each guarded by a sentry witha slow 
match burning by his side. The captain's cabin 
was a perfect armoury of loaded weapons, and 
altogether the vessel seemed rather more fitted 
for a prison than a peaceable passenger-ship. In 
one instance several of the coolies have been shot 
by the captain for mutiny. 

The attention of both my Portuguese and 
American colleagues has been anxiously directed 
to this matter, and I consider it my duty to 
acquaint your lordship with the reports that 
have reached me, in order that, should your 
lordship deem it necessary, the attention of the 
British Consuls at the ports of shipment may be 
drawn to it. 

While on this subject, I should state that in- 
formation has reached me that a somewhat 
similar traffic is carried on between the East 
Coast of Africa, Mayotte, and Bourbon. Slaves 
are procured on the coast, at the Comoro Islands, 
er Madagascar, conveyed in French bottoms to 


Mayotte, and shipped again as “engagés ” to 
Bourbo 


rbon. 

The Mobilla dhow, with thirty-seven slaves on 
board, whose capture I report by this same 
a is believed to have been engaged in 

same traffic. 


It is not difficult to conjecture that, if 
Cuba is to be supplied with Chinese labourers 
en a scale commensurate with her demands, 
an enormous Chinese slave-trade will rapidly 
opring up, differing only in name from the 
older traffic in negroes. It is most dis- 
couraging to learn that the engagé system 
for the Isle of Réunion, or Bourbon, 1s still 
in force. Its revival is a subject which 
ought to be brought under the notice of the 
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French Government, for it certainly tends to 
keep up the demand for slaves on the East 
Coast. The following is the 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPS SLAVE-TRADE REPORT. 
Cape Town, October 1, 1868. 

My Lord,—On the Ist of October last I had 
the honour to forward to your lordship the 
usual annual report on the slave-trade existing 
on the East Coast of Africa. Since that date no 
captures have been brought for adjudication to 
this Court, nor has any report reached me from 
the naval authorities on this station of any cases 
of Slavery. 

I briefly alluded to reports which were in cir- 
culation regarding the system of Slavery carried 
on in the Transvaal Republic, under name of 
“imboeking.” I regret to say that during the 
past vear these rumours have received confirma- 
tion from many sources, and it is pretty generally 
felt in this and the sister colony of Natal that 
they are to a very great extent true. 

Horrible barbarities have, it is said, been com- 
mitted by commandoes sent out under the sanction 
of the Transvaal authorities. Parents have been 
ruthlessly shot down in order to render children 
destitute, to give a colour to the pretence that 
they are thrown upon the Government, by whom 
they are “ imboeked,” or apprenticed, to the very 
persons who bring them in. 

The subject has been brought to the notice of 
the Legislature in both colonies. In Natal some 
strong condemnatory rm sulutions were passed. In 
the Legislative Council here it seems to have 
been left in the hands of the High Commissioner. 
Full particulars I have given your lordship in 
my despatches of the 2nd of July and the 3rd 
and 18th of August last. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) E, L. Layarp. 


The trade in slaves beyond the Vaal, pro- 
secuted for the purpose of “ imboeking,” or 
apprenticeship, has been very recently again 
brought under the special notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and it is to be hoped 
wil be checked through the interference of 
the High Commissioner. 


REPORTS FROM NAVAL OFFICERS, 


The squadron for repressing the slave- 
trade is divided into two sections, one doing 
duty on the West Coast, the other on the 
East. We subjoin the reports from the 
officers in command. 


WEST COAST. 
(Extract.) 


_ Commodore Dowell to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 
‘s Rattlesnake,” Lagos, July 4, 1868. 

Having now held the command of the West 
Coast of Africa station for a period of seven 
months, during which time I have visited all 
the places where slaving has of late years been 
carried on, as also the principal ports and facto~ 
ries at which reliable information could be pro- 
cured concerning that trade, I have much 
pleasure in representing to you, for the informa- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
that it is the universal opinion amongst those 
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who are best able to judge, that the slave-trade 
as an organized business no longer exists. 

The demand for slaves has decreased to such 
an extent that, with the exception perhaps of the 
Island of Cuba, it may be said to have entirely 
ceased, and the legal trade along the whole coast 
has so largely increased, and is becoming still 
more developed every month, that all the old 
slave dealers, finding their occupation gone, have, 
I believe, with one single exception, given up 
their barracoons and turned their attention to 
legitimate trade; acting principally as ‘‘ middle 
men” between the licit traders and the natives. 

The exception to which I have alluded is a 
Portuguese named Leivas. This man, I am in- 
formed, held a contract originally to send a large 
number of slaves to Cuba, the last batch of whom, 
numbering from 200 to 400 people, he succeeded 
in shipping in October last. The attempt to run 
them proved a failure, however, for the smoke of 
a cruiser being perceived, the slaver was run 
ashore under Snake’s Head and deserted, the 
slaves having been landed and removed into the 
interior, where they still remain. There can be 
no doubt that Leivas would gladly make another 
attempt to ship these slaves, as he does not receive 
payment for them until they have absolutely 
sailed from the coast; but it is reported that he 
has lost all his money, and is now acting as head 
clerk or manager in a mercantile house in Brazil, 
and I do not anticipate that he will be able to 
charter another vessel for this purpose. 

I have recently visited St. Thomas, to make 
inquiries as to the truth of the report that slaves 
were shipped in small numbers in canoes in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Lopez and conveyed to 
thatisland. It is possible that some few cases of 
this description may have occurred, but the law 
against the importation of slaves in this manner 
is stated to be very stringent, and any breach of 
it severely punished; and I was assured that 
neither now, nor for some time past, has there 
been any such traffic. Domestic slaves under 
the name of “ libertos” are sent over from 
Lodnda in conformity with the Government 
regulations; but these, I am informed, are 
liberated when they have completed a certain 
number of years service—ten years is the limit, 
I believe. 

In the Bight of Benin, the Portuguese barque 
** Dahomey ” and a small brigantine, both sus- 
picious vessels, have been cruising for months, 
collecting palm-oil and kernels. 

The former of these vessels was captured by 
the “ Espoir” in March 1866, but was not con- 
demned, and either of them would, without 
doubt, ship a cargo of slaves from any part of 
King Dahomey‘s coast if an opportunity offered, 
but they have been very strictly watched, and 
here as on the South Coast the slave-dealers have 
engaged in regular trade, and therefore the pro- 
bability of slaves being collected and shipped is 
daily becoming less. 

Of course 1 am not prepared to assert that if 
our blockading squadron were entirely withdrawn, 
occasional car of slaves might be shipped, 
but I do believe that the slave-trade as a per- 
manent traffic is at an end on this coast, and 
will never be revived. 


The squadron under my command has recently 


been reduced to eight cruizers in addition to the | 
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‘¢ Rattlesnake,” bearing my broad pendant, the 
store ship, and the depét ships at Ascension, and 
Jellah Coffee. This force will, I trust, be sufficient 
to enable me to maintain the blockade of those 
parts of the coast where shipments may still be 
attempted, and afford the requisite protection 
and arrangement to the legal traders. 


EAST COAST STATION. 
Tuts station embraces the East Coast pro- 
per and the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
reports of the commanding officers leave no 
doubt that a most active trade in slaves is 
carried on between the mainland and the 
islands adjacent, as well as the dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The extent and 
character of the traffic must be judged of 
from the despatches of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls, some of which, Dr. Livingstone’s 
for instance, we feel it desirable to reprint 
in extenso, from Blue Book, Class B. 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
(Slave-T'rade Papers, Class B.) 
Dr. Livingstone to the Earl of Clarendon. 
Received April 18, 1868. 
East Africa, Lat. 11° 18’8., Long 37° 10’ E., 
June 11, 1868. 

My Lorp.—Having been specially instructed 
‘**to confine one series of reports to geographical 
subjects, and matters connected with them ; and 
to make distinct and separate reports to you upon 
political subjects and on the slave-trade,” I 
accordingly devoted part of the time of my 
detention at the Island of Zanzibar to a careful 
and earnest study of our political relations with 
the Sultan, and to a minute investigation of the 
canses which have prevented those parts of 
eastern Africa, subject to Arab influences, from 
reaping the same advantages by the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government against the slave-trade 
which have been realized in large portions of 
Western Africa inhabited by less promising races 
of people. 

he subject seemed of the more importance, 
inasmuch as the Island of Zanzibar is now about 
the only spot in the world where from 100 to 
300 slaves are daily exposed for sale in open 
market. This disgraceful scene I several times 
personally witnessed; and on the adjacent seas, 
the slave-trade, which everywhere else is declared 
to be a grievous offence against public law is, by 
treaty, allowed to be a legal traffic. 

But I could not bring my mind to a hasty 
condemnation of a policy which emanated from 
officers eminent for the zeal and ability with 
which they have long and earnestly laboured to 
promote the welfare of both oppressors and 
oppressed ; and it was only after pondering deeply 
On the sad facts revealed at Zanzibar, and on the 
still more sorrowful scenes which now at the 
source of the slave-trade meet the eye, that I felt 
forced to express my set am rg conviction 
that our policy on the Kast t requires recone 
sideration. 

Whatever the motive for legalizing the slave- 
trade on the seas adjacent to Zanzibar may have 
been, the actual purchasers before my eyes were 
Northern Arabs and Persians, whose dhows lay 
anchored in the harbour, or beached for repairs 
in the creek ; and on the strength of the exception 
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in our treaty, virtually made in their favour, these 
men were daily at their occupation, examining 
the teeth, limbs, and gait of the slaves that were 
to form their cargoes, as openly as horse dealers 
engage in their business in England. 

These preparations were of peculiar significance, 
‘because made during certain months, in which, 
by the Sultan’s prohibition, no slaves may be 
carried coastwise; and this prohibition applies 
only, but precisely, to those months when the 
northerly monsoon blows so strongly that, as a 
rule, no dhows can proceed to the North. When, 
however, the monsoon changes, and southerly 
‘winds blow, the preparations will all be com- 
pleted; the prohibition will no longer be in force, 
and the late busy frequenters of the Zanzibar 
slave market may even obtain the Sultan’s legal 
pass, which will screen their slave cargoes as 
far north of Lamoo on their way homewards to 
‘the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

The reasons assigned for the continuance of 
this very unsatisfactory state of affairs, derive 
their force and speciousness partly from political 
considerations, and partly from forebodings of the 
evils involved in change, though that change 
might be for the better. A bright hope, too, 
that by the slow and steady influence of trade 
and imported civilization, the Arabs may be led 
to change their ways, gilds the whole subject. 

Among the political considerations are speci- 
fied, that these Northern Arab slave traders are 
lawless pirates, whom the Sultan, however 
willing, cannot coerce. His power on the Island 
of Zanzibar is very limited, and on the coast line 
of the adjacent continent he possesses but a mere 
shadow of power. In fact, to the Arabs he 
represents that leader only who first guided them 
down the East Coast for conquest. They acknow- 
ledge him as their Chief (Syed), but not their 
Sultan; and since the present occupant of the 
Chieftainship has been separated from those 

sessions in Asia whence his father, the old 

maum of Muscat, drew all his military power, 
Syed Majid, the son, can muster no force to 
control either the Zanzibar or the Northern Arab 
slave traders. His utter powerlessness to with- 
stand the slaving propensities of the pirates and 
kidnappers who annually infest his island and 
seas, has been thus forcibly, though hypo- 
thetically, expressed. Should the Sultan attempt 
the abolition of the slave-trade in his dominions, 
80 intimately linked is that traffic with the whole 
system of Slavery in which he is placed, the pro- 
clamation would ensure a revolution, his own 

ulsion, or even death. 

n judging of the weight due to these and 
similar assertions, it must never be left out of 
view for a moment that Syed Majid is the 
creature of English power alone. When his 
elder brother, the present Sultan of Muscat, was 
on the point of asserting his right of primogeni- 
ture, and by means of the military force he 
inherited in Arabia, taking possession of all the 
dominions of his deceased father, we interfered, 
and by our arms gave effect to a will which 
apportioned Zanzibar to the younger brother, and 
confined the elder to Muscat, and it is by the 
ontinued influence of English power that Syed 
Majid still retains his place. He resembles one 
of the Indian protected princes, but destitute of 
any organized force by land or sea, which his 
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political resident might wield for his or his 
subjects’ benefit. 

Our treaty with the Sultan’s father furnishes 
&@ more important consideration than anything 
else. This treaty allowed the slave-trade to be 
carried on within certain specified limits, and for 
the avowed object of permitting supplies of labour 
to be carried to the more southerly territories of 
the late Imaum. This concession of a limited 
use of the slave-trade was no doubt made in the 
hope that at some no very distant date the way 
would be paved for the complete cessation of the 
trade in slaves. It certainly never was contem- 
plated by either of the contracting parties that a 
special stipulation for a small and well-defined 
remission of the traffic should be made, as now it 
is made, the means of erecting the island of 
Zauzibar into a great slave emporium, and ex- 
tending the ocean slave-trade to the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. An argument based on entirely 
unknown data, that if the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba were not supplied with a continuous 
stream of slaves from the mainland, would soon 
become depopulated, seems to have been entirely 
an afterthought. The open sale and annual 
export of slaves from both these islands show but 
small concern for the permanence of the popula- 
tion. Still, though our object in the treaty has 
been perverted, and we have been practically over- 
reached, treaty obligations ought to be respected 
till that alteration is made in the stipulations 
which the present aspect of the ocean slave-trade 
throughout the world demands. 

That His Highness the Sultan has xot been 
pressed with greater emphasis to make an 
alteration in the treaty of his late father, which 
would render the trade in slaves by sea every- 
where illegal, has of late years been owing a very 
curious anxiety not to interfe‘e with what is 
called the ‘status of slavery in the island of 
Zauzibar.” Recognizing to the utmost extent 
that common sense will allow, the broad principle, 
that however much we may detest Slavery, 
we have no right to meddle with the internal 
policy or domestic institutions of other nations, 
it is yet quite clear that if we overstrain this 
principle we must desist from all our noble 
efforts on the coast of Africa lest we should 
interfere with the sfatws of Slavery in Cuba 
and elsewhere. Anxiety to preserve the status 
of Slavery in Zanzibar intact, at the expense 
even of rendering the efforts of our cruisers 
to suppress the traffic unavailing, and of leavin 
out of view an enormous inland slave-trade whi 
is fast depopulating large districts of the adjacent 
continent, is so very remarkable in Englishmen, 
who cannot be conceived as nursing a delicate 
sensibility to the rights of the wrong-doers, and a 
total insensibility to the woes of their victims, 
that it will be worth while to examine certain 
forebodings which have been made to serve as 
arguments for the continuance of the present 
system. 

It has been alleged that if we should interfere 
with the Zanzibar slave-trade so as to stop that 
stream of slaves that annually flows to the island, 
but ultimately goes on to the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, we shall risk the expulsion of a 
king. The utter depreciation of existing pro- 
perty—social confusion—the slaves themselves 
might become foodless, landless, hutless ; no one 
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ean conceive the ruin that would ensue when the 
island of Zanzibar is tramped by 100,000 dis- 
carded slaves. 

These sombre anticipations were the result of 
viewing the = of the Sultan without 
police, without or sea forces, and in the 
midst of numbers of northern Arabs in- 
furiated by the capture of their vessels. But let 
us calmly view the subject of stopping the ex- 
ternal slave-trade in connection with what is 
universally admitted to be the normal condition 
of Slavery among the Arabs. It is of the mildest 
possible form ; the master lives with his slaves 
as the father of a family. He dislikes toil, and 
is too indolent to force others to work for more 
than the mere ies of life. This indolence 
is frankly avowed at Zanzibar, and as the Arabs 
there form no exception to the generality of 
Arabian slaveholders, it does not appear very 
obvious why the mere cessation of large additions 
to the existing number of slaves should produce 
the frightful convulsions predicted. The aboli- 
tion of the external slave-trade would leave the 
relationship of master and slave exactly as it is 
at present, with the exception that the slave 
would be of increased value, and therefore less 
likely to be discarded than before. 

But there is a sort of charm in the prospect 
of gradual amelioration of the state of Slavery 
by the steady advance of trade and civilization ; 
yet all experience proves the prospect to be delu- 
sive. Itis in the patriarchal state alone that 
Slavery is endurable. So long as that state con- 
tinues, there is but little disparity between 
master and man. Each onjoys the general 
indolence; but, let society advance, artificial 
wants increase, and luxuries become neces- 
Saries, the distance between owner and slave be- 
comes proportionably widened. In fact, just as 
the love of gain is developed in the master, the 
lot of the slaves becomes the harder ; for as soon 
as labour becomes compulsory, and for the sole 
profit of the master, the interests of owner and 
slave diverge, and this divergence increases with 
every advance in trade, civilization and luxury. 
The frightfal evils of American Slavery arose, 
not because our cousins had less humanity in 
their nature than Arabs, but because the diver- 
gence mentioned had become excessive. To an- 
ticipate, therefore, a gradual change to freedom 
by the inflaence of trade and civilization, is to 
expect improvement, though all experience 
shows that the lot of slaves does not improve 
with the advance of the masters; and to look 
for a gradual reformation of society where the 
tendency is to become congealed in oppression, 
is to hope for a gradual growth of fitness for 
freedom under a system whose curse is to unfit 
for a better, and towards that point where 
anne by violent convulsion becomes inevit- 


Another of those my forebodings which 
have formed a sort of setting reund the argu- 
ment for the continuance of the Zanzibar slave- 
trade is, that the stoppage of the present system 
would have the evil no of locating a series of 
Arab colonies on the East Coast in which 
Slavery would be as rife as ever, and where 
slaves would be more plentiful and cheaper than 
at Zanzibar, where also they could carry on the 
slave-trade more easily than they do at present, 
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and quite beyond any efficient control. This 
theory, though unquestionably advanced in all 
sincerity, is purely imaginary, and founded on a 
misapprehension as to what is essential to the 
successful existence of a slave-trading colony on 
the coast of Africa. An island or spot, with a 
natural barrier that can be easily guarded, is 
quite indispensable for the safety of slave pro- 
perty. Neither Mozambique nor Zanzibar could 
ever have been slave emporia but for their 
insular situation. The very existence of many 
Portuguese settlements depended on the regular 
payment of native chiefs to catch their runaway 
slaves. Kilwa and Mombas might become 
slave-trading colonies in the sense intended, but 
no such settlement could be formed in the in- 
terior. The ease with which slaves can escape 
in their own country forms an effectual barrier 
to the erection of any important slave state by 
Arabs or by any one else. 


(Extract.) 
Lake Nyassa, August 20, 1866. 

I find it quite impossible to transmit any let- 
ters to the sea-coast. I have nearly met seven 
slave-traders on their way from this district to 
Kilwa, but all, save one, took to their heels as 
soon as they heard that the English were coming, 
and scoured across the country in the pathless 
forest. The man we met was just on the point 
of entering a tract of very fine, well-watered but 
depopulated country, which took us eight days’ 
hard marching to cross. We were nearly fa- 
mished. In the two last days I had made forced 
marches to buy food, and send it back to the 
men, most of whom were unable to keep up with 
the four who bore me company; and this Arab 
met and presented an ox and bag of flour. He 
could not wait till I had written. I guessed the 
number of slaves he had at about 800. The 
number of under slave-traders seemed between 
forty and fifty. The other caravaus did not give 
me a chance of estimating their numbers. The 
depopulated country was about 100 miles broad, 
and so long, there was no possibility of going 
round either end. It bore all the marks of 
having been densely peopled at some former 
period. The ridges on which the natives plant 
grain and beans were everywhere visible; and 
from the numbers of calcined clay pipes used in 
furnaces it is evident that they worked ex- 
tensively in iron. The country was very beau- 
tiful, mountainous, well-wooded, and watered. I 
counted in one day’s march fifteen running 
burns, though it was the dry season, and some 
were from four to ten yards broad. The sound 
of gushing water, though not associated in our 
minds with Africa, became quite familiar. It 
was too cold to bathe in with pleasure, the ele- 
vation above the sea being between 3000 and 
4000 feet. 

The process of depopulation to which I have 
adverted in the first part of this despatch goes 
on annually. The coast Arabs from Rilwa come 
up with a of ammunition and calico to the 
tribe called Waiyau or Ajawa, and say that they 
want slaves. arauding parties immediately 


start off to the Manganja or Wanyassa villages, 
and, having plenty of powder and guns, over- 
power and bring back the chief portion of the 

Those who escape usually die of 


inhabitants. 
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Starvation. This process is identical with that 
of which we formerly saw so much in the lands 
of the Portuguese in the Shire Valley. I can- 
not write about it without a painful apprehen- 
sion that to persons at adistance I must appear 
guilty of exaggeration. But I beg your lord- 
ship to remember, whenever my statements have 
been tested on the spot, they have been found 
‘within not beyond the truth. Even the great 
Victoria sales were put down at less than half 
their size. It was ignorance of this gigantic 
evil, while I was familiar only with the mild 
industrious tribes of the great interior, that led 
me formerly to believe that much might be made 
of their labour. I still believe in their capabili- 
ties, but this woeful system, that flourishes 
chiefly within 300 miles of the coast, must be 
first put down. 

The perpetrators of the great annual mischief 
would themselves be shocked were the guilt not 
subdivided. The Kilwa and Zanzibar slave- 
traders do not personally make forays. These 
are the work of the Waiyau, or Waiau, 
known in the Shire Valley as Ajawa. Those 
who perish by starvation after a foray are pro- 
bably never seen by the marauders after their 
flight from their villages. Then those who die 
on their way to the coast, do so piecemeal. The 
only victims which might disturb the Arab con- 
science, are those who are tied to trees and al- 
lowed to perish. We saw three adult bodies 
fastened by the neck to trees, and their hands 
secured. It was declared by all the country 
people that the Arabs when vexed at losing their 
money by a slave being able no longer to march, 
vent their spleen in this inhuman way ; but it is 
probably only the work of those vile half-castes 
that swarm about every caravan. 

I took occasion to explain to different chiefs 
that those who sold their people, "pee gama in 
the guilt of the deaths, evidence of which we had 
seen strewed along the way to the coast. It 
always caused evident alarm, and especially 
when it was asserted that, in selling their people, 
they were as guilty, before Him who saw the 
whole from the bargain to the ensuing death, 
as if they had held the victim while the Arab 
cut his throat. Their uneasy excuses were 
somewhat those of children. “If so-and-so 
gives up selling, so will we. He is the greatest 
offender in the country.” “It is the fault of 
the Arabs who tempt us with fine clothes, powder 
and guns.” ‘I would fain keep all my people 
to cultivate more land, but my next neighbour 
allows his people to kidnap mine, and I must 
have ammunition to defend them,” &c. 

I would therefore earnestly recommend that 
His Highness the Sultan be pressed so to alter 
the treaty with his late father as to cancel our 

rmission of a limited slave-trade. It puts us 
in a false position, and unless all bond fide slavers 
are to be legal captures wherever found at sea, 
the great evils touched on above will still go on 
unchecked. 

This alteration cannot fairly he called inju- 
rious to the status of Slavery on the island of 
Zanzibar. It is a sheer absurdity to imagine 
that the reigning family imports 3000 slaves 
annually for domestic purposes, and that the in- 
habitants generally import 12,000 for similar 
purposes. They are all intended for exportation 
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to the north, and the coast towns, Kilwa, | 


Mombas, &c., receive far more slaves from the 
interior than they ever make use of for cultiva- 
tion. 

To render the measure I have ventured to 
propose efficient, an English man-of-war should 
always be present in the harbour of Zanzibar 
during the visits of the Northern Arabs, and 
during the months when the dhows are known 
to run slaves, the force usually stationed on 
their route should have a depét in their vicinity, 
so that after a single capture the cruiser may 
not, as usually happens, be obliged to retire and 
land the slaves at the most important crisis for 
action. 

The lack of information as to the benefits 
which have been the result of the repressive 
measures of Her Majesty’s Government, has 
often struck me in conversing with the officers 
of our cruisers. 

An epitome of the advantages which have ac- 
crued to lawful commerce on the West Coast: 

The entire suppression of piracy there; the 
comparative smaliness of the present export of 
Slaves; the establishment of missions and 
schools at various points on the seaboard, and 
the prevention of wars inland. Say, such infor- 
mation as is contained in Lord Russell’s de- 
spatch to the French Government which led to 
the abolition of the engagé system, and also in 
the Report of Colonel Ord, were put into the’ 
hands of officers about to proceed to either coast, 
we should not hear the ignorant doubts we have 
been pained to hear. Another suggestion as to 
the time which might be counted as service 
would, with the increased information proposed, 
greatly increase the zeal of all the officers em- 
ployed, and being the result of much thought 
and a great deal of iutercourse may, should it 
please your lordship, be submitted to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

The main facts recorded in Dr. Living- 
stone’s terrible narrative have already been 
made public, in fragments, The remedy 
would undoubtedly appear to lie in the hands 
of the British Government, if the Sultan of 
Zanzibar be as Dr. Livingstone designates 
him “the creature of English power alone.” 
The treaty referred to, legaliziug the slave- 
trade within certain limits, was unquestion- 
ably a mistake, and although it has been 
since modified, so long as the importa- 
tion of slaves is permitted, under any cir- 
cumstances, the terrible evils enumerated by 
Dr. Livingstone will continue. If we have 
been ‘over-reached,” as is asserted, the 
Government. is surely competent to set the 
matter right. The maintenance of a special 
cruizer squadron to suppress what we per- 
mit by treaty is an outrageous absurdity, 
and common sense suggests an immediate 
alteration of existing arrangements. In 
addition to the suggestion made by Dr. 
Livingstone, we find the following, which 
is an extract from a despatch from 


CONSUL CHURCHILL TO LORD STANLEY. 


Zanzibar, Aug. 21, 1868. 
The chief market on the East Coast of Africa, 
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in the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions, is Kilwa. 
Nearly 30,000 slaves are, without doubt, brought 
down from the nei hood of the Nyassa 
Lake every year. To get that. number down 
perhaps half the original number perishes on the 
way. At Kilwa they are sold to the slave- 
agents from Zanzibar, Pemba, Mombassa, Lamo, 
&c., who ship them for the various ports. in 
Seyd Majid’s dominions. Two-thirds of them 
come to Zanzibar, the remainder is either sent 
up north or is smuggled out of the ee to 
Mohilla, Madagascar, and the Persian Gulf 
The sufferings of these poor creatures may be 
said to cease when they reach their destination, 
but no description can convey an idea of the 
hardships they have to undergo before they 
reach it, as well on their land journey as in the 
dhows. When they are landed they are walking 
skeletons. Many die before the end of their sea 
journey. In order to keep their slaves. from 
running away they chain them one to the other 
during the land journey, and at Kilwa a patch 
is shaved off a part of the head as a distinguish- 
ing mark. It is a mistake to think that the 
slaves who are meant for the market carry 
ivory to the coast. Ivory is brought down to a 
different part of the Merima, and is carried by 
regular porters, who are paid so many dollars the 
journey. This is important, because it has 

m argued that if you put a stop to the slave- 
trade you deal a heavy blow to the ivory trade. 
This is not the case, and its not being so is 
corroborated by Dr. Livingstone, who, in 
writing from Cazembe in December last, says 
that the Arab merchant of the north who deals 
in cloth and ivory is quite a different man from 
the slave-dealer of the south. 


There are thus four distinct phases in the 


slave-trade, namely, the kidnapping part, the 
journey by land, the sea voyage, and the con- 
dition of the slave at the end of his peregrina- 
tions. He passes through different hands at 
each stage. 

‘In the kidnapping of slaves by the negroes 


themselves, we cannot, under present circum-' 


stances, pretend to interfere; the kidnappers are 
beyond our reach. In the purchasing of slaves 
in the interior by the Arabs an Soahilis of the 
coast, we have not interfered. The carrying of 
slaves from Kilwa half-way up to the Persian 
Gulf is allowed by treaty; but the carrying of a 
small faction of the slaves imported from A cilwa 
beyond the limits of the Sultan’s dominions is 
prohibited; and this part of the trade is what is 
usually designated as the slave-trade: 30,000, 
nay, 50,000 yeuths are annually purchased in 
the interior of Africa by the Sultan’s subjects ; 
they are driven down to the coast in a most 
merciless manner, and what portion of these 
reaches the coast is sold and carried 700 miles 
north, and this with our concurrence, because it 
does not technically constitute the slave-trade. 
It is only towards the latter part of the journey 
that we interfere by virtue of our treaty rights. 
Having succeeded in getting over this dangerous 
piece of navigation they are once more beyond 
our reach, having entered the fourth phase, that 
termed the “ domestic slavery” stage. 

In order to stimulate the officers and men of 
Her Majesty's Navy in the fulfilment of the 
onerous duties devolving on them, it is thought 
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necessary to offer a premium for every slaver or 
slave captured, and as the investigations made 
to ascertain whether a dhow is really engaged in 
the illicit trade are not always ig minute, it 
not unfrequently occurs that a legal trader 
engaged in legitimate trade is captured and 
destroyed. This mode of proceeding, against 
which, I am sorry to say, many complaints have 
been forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government, 
without any result, has had the unhappy end of 
estranging from us those who were friendly 
disposed towards us in former days, and of 
crippling the legitimate trade, which is the most 
powerfyl instrument we have in hand calculated 
to supplant the slave-trade. It results from the 
foregoing that the field of our exertions should 
extend not only over the Sultan’s territorial 
seas, as far as it can be done without interfering 
with the legitimate trade of the country, but 
over the second phase of the slave-trade, the 
land journey also. The concessions that His 
Highness d Majid has offered to make, 
namely, that of allowing Her Majesty's cruizers 
to exercise a right of search and capture in his 
dominions to the south of Cape Bouillon, thus 
effectually blockading Kilwa and to the north of 
Mombassa, where slaves have hitherto been 
accumulated to be carried north in the proper 
season, was calculated to widen the limits of our 
er to put a stop to this nefarious trade. 
he Sultan’s new order that his subjects’ dhows 
shall henceforward carry but half the number of 
slaves they were in the habit of carrying will, to 
a certain extent, mitigate the sufferings of the 
slaves in His Highness’ territorial seas, but as a 
preliminary to the total abolition of Slavery on 
this coast, the following measures, in my 
conception, should be proposed to the Sultan’s 
Ambassadors for their acceptance, viz. :— 


1. The stringent prohibition of all Arabs and 
Soahilis to purchase slaves in the interior of 
Africa for the markets on the coast. 

2. The gradual abolition of the exportation of 
slaves from the African coast. 

3. The confiscation of dhows carrying more 
slaves than they should be allowed to carry, 
plying within the limits of the Sultan's territorial 
waters. 

4. The adoption of the plan proposed to, and 
the acceptance of the concession offered by the 
Sultan with regard to the right of search and 
capture by Her Majesty's ships of war to the 
south of Cape Bouillon, and the north of 
Mombassa. 

5. The gradual increase of the tax on slaves 

rted from the coast within the now pro- 
hibited limits, so that the value of slaves may 
become so elevated at last that the lower classes 
may be unable to possess any. 

6. The abolition of the slave-market at 
Zanzibar. 

7. The pe decrease, as a natural con- 
sequence of the adoption of paragraph No, 2 of 
the importation of slaves in the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba to be determined by mutual 
This 
may be successively reduced to 12,000, 10,000, 
8000, 6000, and 4000 a year, which will be 
marched from Kilwa to Daresselam, a little to 
the north of Cape Bouillon. 

As a concession on our part a Commissioner 
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= allowed on the part of the Sultan to be 
on board every man-of-war engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in His Highness’ 
territorial waters, with a view to check the 
interpreters, who for the most part would not 
hesitate an instant in leading commanding 
officers into error as to the nature of the capture, 
by falsehood and misinterpretation, if they had 
anything to gain by it. 

ese, my lord, are the suggestions that I 
have ventured to put together for your lordship’s 
consideration. if they were all accepted they 
would prove to be important impediments to the 
slave-trade, which has become so hateful to the 
civilized world, and is so injurious to the develop- 
ment of civilization in these regions. I have 
failed to ascertain how far the Sultan is inclined 
to go to be agreeable to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in this respect. Nor am | authorized to 
make any overtures to His Highness on the 
subject. 

t would appear that Commodore Heath 
and Mr. Consul Churchill waited upon the 
Sultan of Zanzibar on the 2nd September 
last, and submitted to him the propositions 
set forth in the following dispatch from 


COMMODORE HEATH TO CONSUL CHURCHILL. 


Octavia, Zanzibar, August 25, 1868. 

Sir,—1 have taken the earliest possible 
opportunity since the conclusion of the Abys- 
— war to visit Zanzibar, because I think 
the time has come for taking more energetic 
measures than those which have as yet been 
adopted for putting down the Arabian slave- 
trade. 

2. Our treaties with Muscat (binding on 
Zanzibar since the separation of the two 
countries) date from 1843, since which time, 
although England has kept up a large naval 
force with a view of suppressing this traffic, 
there bas been no diminution, but rather an 
increase, of the number of slaves exported from 
the dominions of His Highness the Sultan. 

This export trade is carried on under cover of 
the local trade, which was legalized by the 
Treaty of 1843, and the experience of twenty- 
five years shows that there will be no chance of 
putting it down unless a very broad line of 
distinction is drawn between it and the local 
traffic. 

It is with this view that I beg you will propose 
to His Highness the Sultan— 

Ist. That he should make the slave-trade a 
Government monopoly, and indemnify himself by 
its profits for the loss of the existing Custom- 
house duties, or else make it a private monopoly 
under strict inspection, indemnifying himself by 
a largely increased import duty. 

2ndly. That the vessels employed should either 
be vessels of European build, or, if dhows, that 
they should be painted a distinctive colour (say 
all red), and that the sails should be marked with 
a distinctive mark (say a large black cross ex- 
tending right across the sail). 

3rdly. That the traffic should be confined to 
one port (say Daroa Salam) on the coast of 
Africa, and one port (say Zanzibar) on the island 
of Zanzibar. 

4thly. That all intermediate traffic by sea 
between ports on the mainland be forbidden, as 





also all dircet importations from the mainland to 
Pemba, or other island dependencies, whieh 
should be supplied solely by Government vessels 
from Zanzibar. 


5thly. That the traffic so regulated shall be 
legal only, as at present, between May 1 and 
January }. 

It would be as well that His Highness should 
be made aware that I submit these proposals 
for his consideration solely in accordance with 
my general instructions to do my best to put 
down the East African foreign slave-trade, and 
that I have no special mission on the subject. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) C. G. Hears. 

The Sultan agreed to adopt the “dis 
tinguishing mark by which dhows carrying 
slaves might be known ;” promised that the 
dhows should in future be less crowded ; 
sanctioned the seizure by the cruizers of 
such as should not bear the “ distinguishing 
marks ;” but declined to make a profit out 
of the slave-trade as suggested, and stated 
that to restrict it to certain limits would 
prove ruinous to the country. Thus the 
sanction the British Government has given 
to limited slave-trading is bearing its fruits 
in the refusel of the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
restrict it further. Under these circum- 
stances, the remonstrance addressed to him 
by the Paris Anti-Slavery Conference must 
appent singularly inconsistent, as must the 
efforts of the Government to abolish slave- 
trading. To protest against Slavery and 
the slave-trade on the one hand, and to give 
both, on the other, a partial sanction, places 
the Government in a false position, to release 
it from which no time should be lost. The 
answer of the Sultan to the Paris Address 
will be found in another column. It is un- 
questionably of great importance that im- 
mediate and further ee should be adopted 
to stop the supply for slaves in Zanzibar, for 
it is evident the demand there is the cause 
of the awful state of things described by Dr. 
Livingstone. 

BRAZIL. 


THE reports of H.M. Consuls in al] parts of 
the empire of Brazil are unanimous in the 
assurance that no attempts are being made 
to revive the slave-trade, though the price 
of slaves is high, varying from 70/. to 2162. 
for strong males with and without trades, 
from 71/. to 105/. for females. Mr. Consul 
Callander writes as follows :— 


(Extract. ) 


CONSUL CALLANDER TO LORD STANLEY, 


Rio Grande do Sul, August 7, 1868. 
The acceptance by Government of substitutes 
in lieu of personal military service, and the 
purchase by Government, till very lately, of 
slaves for soldiers and sailors, have caused a great 
diminution in the number of slaves, and tended 
to keep up the prices; the speedy termination of 











the war, however, will doubtless lower the value 
of slave property. 

In this province there are now very few 
American slaves under thirty years of age. ‘The 
last acknowledged direct importation on this 
coast took place in March or April 1852, near 
a place called Tramandahy ; and in the slave 
cargo there were but few children under ten 
years of age. 

Of that cargo many individuals were captured 
by the Brazilian authorities and given as appren- 
tices to the hospital at Porto Alegre, and to some 
private individuals. 

The nature of the climate of the provinces of 
Rio Grande do Sul, St. Catherine’s, and Parana, 
and the sae pare for some years past, 
especially into this province, are, in the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge, the great in- 
fluences towards the extinction of Slavery in this 
direction. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of interested 
individuals that “the abolition of the African 
slave-trade and the emancipation of the slaves 
will be the death-blow to the prosperity of 
Brazil,” the general feeling in this province 
with respect to Slavery is, that the sooner 
it ceases the better it will be for the country. 

On the subject of the abolition of Slavery, 
Mr. Consul Mathew writes hopefully. Mr. 
Mathew was formerly British Consul at 
Charleston, and rendered good service to the 
cause of n freedom in the case of 
Manuel Pereira, a British coloured subject 
and a seaman, who, having been driven into 
Charleston by stress of weather, was seized by 
the local authorities, put into prison, and 
would probably have been sold to pay jail 
fees, but for Mr. Mathew’s interference. 
Through his efforts in this case the “ Black 
law of Charleston” was abolished; but he 
rendered himself so unpopular that he was 
removed to a higher consulate, His report 
is—like many which come to hand in this 
annual series of Blue Books—more than a 
year old, but is none the Jess important as 
an exposition of opinion, The P yan 
war is drawing to a close, and the Aberdeen 
Act is now repealed; we may therefore ho 
that this conciliatory step on the part of the 
British Government may produce the effect 
Mr. Mathew anticipated, and prove an in- 
ducement to the Brazilian Government to 
grapple with the larger question of Slavery. 


ME. MATHEW TO LORD STANLEY. 


** Rio de Janeiro, April 18, 1868. 

“My Lord,—The most important question 
hanging over the future of this magnificent 
Empire is that of mogre slavery, and it has 
naturally occupied much of my attention since 
my arrival in Brazil. 

“It bas momentarily been set aside by the 
engrossing interest of the Paraguayan war, which 
has wholly monopolized the consideration both 
of the Government and of the people, but it 
appears certain, that on the restoration of peace 
the case of negro emancipation must be brought 
to a speedy issue. 

“*I am not one of those who apprehend detri- 








ment to this country, or who look to any dimi- 
nution in 2 we crops—of a i 
8 , or to —from the passage of any well- 
neues act for this great object. As a West 
Indian proprietor, Iam enabled to confirm the 
success of the immediate abolition of Slavery in 
the British colonies, and I see every reason to 
expect a similar result of emancipation in Brazil, 
Legal enactments, and the yet stronger influence 
of public opinion, have operated with increasing 
power of late years, against cruelty or severity 
towards the slave, and he may be said to be 
generally treated with kindness, and with a sort 
of familiarity unknown in other slave lands; it 
must also be borne in mind that the Brazilian 
slaves ‘are members of the same church as their 
masters, and that the ministers of religion would 
undoubtedly retain an influence over them in @ 
state of freedom, no less beneficial to their own 
interests than to those of the country. 

“The earnest desire for the total abolition of 
Slavery entertained by the excellent Emperor of 
Brazil, whose life appears to be devoted to the 
public good and service, is matter of notoriety ; 
the majority, I believe, of the landowners 
possessing slaves, have discovered the unques- 
tionable fact that slave-labour ceases to be pro- 
fitable when the supply from abroad has ceased ; 
and I am assured that every Brazilian of educa- 
tion is painfully conscious of the social demoral- 
ization too often caused in families by domestic 
slavery. 

Thus, I take it, the mass of the proprietors 
have become sensible of the loss, and of the evils 
produced by Slavery, and are abolitionists for the 
sake of their own interests; some, too, I readily 
believe, are guided by the increasing opinion of 
the culpability of slave-holding. 

I admit that there exists a considerable oppo- 
nent body, among which must be classed the 
masters of slaves who live by hiring them out for 
mining or other laborious purposes, and as 
domestic servants, a custom, which I regret to 
say, the law still permits; but I apprehend that 
it forms no considerable minority (? majority). 

“As I am persuaded that it is the earnest 
desire of Her Majesty's Government to give any 
moral support they properly can to the cause of 
slave emancipation, f have not hesitated to take 
this early opportunity of bringing the position of 
this question to your lordship’s notice. 

“ The Brazilians are a proud and a sensitive 
people, and I am strongly impressed with the 
conviction that in any coming struggle the up- 
holders of Slavery will derive a weighty support 
from the continued existence of the Act of Par- 
liament of August 8, 1845, commonly called the 
Aberdeen Act, which, as your lordship is aware, 
was framed under peculiar circumstances, with 
a view of putting a stop to the slave-trade then 
supposed to be in existence, in all its iniquity 
and its horrors, between the coast of Africa and 
Brazil. 

I need not enter upon the state of affairs at 
the time of the passing of this Act, which inevi- 
tably caused much er Ying both to those who 
were affected by it and to those who condemned 
the slave-trade. 


**I have made the matter a subject of strict 
investigation since I entered upon my duties in 
Brazil, and I hold myself to be warranted in 
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stating to your lordship that no instance of 
foreign slave-trading, or of attempted foreign 
slave-trading, has occurred-for some years, and 
I feel assured that.none such could occur, under 
the existing laws, which would be rigidly en- 
forced by the authorities, and warmly upheld by 
public opinion. 

“* Under these circumstances, I am induced to 
submit to your lordship’s consideration the pro- 
ind and justice of the repeal of the Aberdeen 

ct 


**T entertain the sanguine hope, that any 
embittered feeling that may have been the result 
of the late differences between Great Britain and 
Brazil is gradually decreasing, and I am bound 
to express my high opinion of the conciliatory 
course of my predecessor, Mr. Thornton, in car- 
rying out this object; the adoption of the step 
Ihave had the honour to suggest would unques- 
tionably tend greatly to obliterate any unfriendly 
recollections that may yet exist.—I have, &c. 

(Signed), ‘‘G@zoras Bockiey Maruew.” 


EGYPT. 


The despatches under this head embrace 
an interesting correspondence between Mr. 
Consul Reade, stationed at Cairo, and Lord 
Stanley, on the subject of the difficulties 
with which Consuls in Egypt have to con- 
tend whenever they are called upon to assist 
refugee slaves in securing their liberty. Mr. 

e alleges that the certiticate of manu- 
mission is almost invariably accompanied by 
conditions which render it questionable whe- 
ther the social position is bettered by the ac- 

uisition of the document.. The Egyptian 

refect of Police denies the allegation, and 
furnishes evidence in the particular instances 
which form the subject of remonstrance, that 
there was no cause of complaint. In reply 
to Mr. Consul Reade’s request, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will strengthen the 
hands of the Consuls by taking notice of the 
matter, Lord Stanley refers to the manu- 
mission of nearly 100 slaves, in the space of 
two years, through the interference of the 
British Consuls, as a proof of the desire of 
the local authorities to meet the cases brought 
under their notice. His lordship adds, that 
he is therefore not prepared to authorise any 
official representation to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in the sense suggested, but “ would, 
on the contrary, recommend that, except in 
well authenticated cases of cruelty on the 
part of masters towards their slaves, when 
considerations of humanity might justify 
their inteference, the official action of British 
Consular officers should be limited to pre- 
venting, as far as practicable, the importa- 
tion of slaves into the Egyptian territories, 
and to procuring the manumission of such 
as may have been illegally imported.” The 
basis of Lord Stanley’s decision is, that “no 
engagements nor treaties exist, which would 
give Her Majesty’s Government the right to 
jnterfere with the status of domestic Slavery 
jn the Turkish dominions, or to demand the 
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manumission of any slave who may take 
refuge at a British Consulate.” 


MADAGASCAR, 

The correspondence under this head is 
interesting. Mr. Consul Pakenham, sta- 
tioned at Tamatave, alleges that the slave- 
trade treaty between Her Britannic Majesty 
and her late Majesty Rahoserina, Queen of 
Madagascar, of the 27th June, 1865, and 
her respective heirs and successors, is con- 
tinually violated by the local authorities on 
the coast. He specifies instances, and his 
statements are corroborated by the reports of 
the naval officers writing independently. The 
numbers landed appear to have been consider- 
able, upwards of 1000 in all, and as one of 
the places is opposite the French island of 
Nossibé, probably they were subsequently . 
sent to it. The Malagash authorities—like 
the — in Cuba—call the facts in ques- 
tion, but wish the British cruizers to catch 
the slave-traders, and ask for the establish- 
ment of British Vice-Consuls at the ports. 
where the alleged landing have been made. 
These suggestions, however, Mr. Pakenham 
informs the Hova Government he cannot 
carry into effect, and throws upon it the 
responsibility of all infractions of the treaty 


of 1865. 
PORTUGAL. 

In a despatch from Lisbon, dated June 
23rd, 1868, Sir C. Murray informs Lord” 
Stanley, that on the 20th of that month the 
Marquis Sa de Bandiera introduced a Bill 
in the Chamber of Peers for the immediate ~ 
abolition of Slavery in all the Portuguese 
possessions, similar to the one he had sub- 
mitted on the previous Ist of January. 
He remarked on this occasion, that it was 
impossible Portugal should persist in keep- 
ing up Slavery, when all nations possessing’ - 
colonies had either abolished it, or were on 
the point of doing so, without excepting “ 
Brazil, where several projects of law for that 

urpose had been laid before the Chambers, 

e also stated that the Minister of Marine 
had promised to give the Bill his best sup- 
port as soon as the Committee shall have re- 
ported upon it. There was no opposition 
to the Bill; but the backward state of the 
measures presented by the Government to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the dilatory 
manner in which public business is con- 
ducted in the Cortes, interfered with the 
passing of the measure.* 

SPAIN. , 

The official correspondence under this 
head is meagre. The chief item of intelli- 





* We have yet to ascertain whether the Bill 
has been adopted. We stated in our last that 
a telegram had reached Madrid, to the effect that 
the immediate abolition of Slavery had been. 
actually decreed, but up to this time we have-no- 
official confirmation of the fact.—(Ep. A, S. 2.) 
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gence bears upon the Chinese immigration 
anto Cuba. The total importation would 


seem to have been 101,597, of which large 
number only fifty-two were women. These 
emigrants came over in 274 ships, chiefly 
from Macao, and Mr. Crawford states they 
are brought in any but British or United 
States’ vessels. The cost of each emigrant 
is about 225 dollars, but varies a 
the mortality or sickness on board. The 
latest sales of the eight years’ contracts were 
at 374 dollars, so great was the demand for 
labourers es a The expenses of the 
traffic had greatly increased, the agency, or 
crimp-money, having doubled at Maceo. Mr. 
Crawford estimates that out of the total 
number of 101,597 imported, not more than 
70,000 were alive when he wrote. He says 
there is no doubt the trade will be vigorously 
| but conducted as it is, and has 
, can never prove successful or bene- 
ficial; while, on the other hand, the absence 
of a suitable proportion of women renders it 
“not very moral.” The profit to the 
sellers upon each Chinese imported would 
appear to average 30/., all contingencies 
en into account. It will, therefore, be 
apparent, that for this amount the immi- 
grant is actually sold into Slavery for eight 
ears. What is this “immigration,” then, 
ut a new form of slave-trade. 





SPAIN AND THE SLAVERY 


QUESTION. 


Tue following letter corrects an error into 
which the Editor of the Nonconformist has 
fallen respecting the position of the Spanish 
Government in relation to Slavery :— 

(To the Editor of the “* Nonconformist.”) 

Sir,—In the article on the difficulty with 
America in last week’s Nonconformist are the 
words, “ Besides, as the Spanish Cortes have 
abolished Slavery, there is a certain hollowness 
in the pretext which strips it of its humanitarian 
illusions.” Unhappily, the Spanish Cortes have 
done nothing of the kind, but they have, on the 
contrary, rejected several amendments to the 
Constitution which would have provided for the 
extinction of Slavery in the territories of Spain, 
Jeaving the time and manner to be defined by a 
special law. 

The new Constitution does not prohibit 
Slavery, but by Clause 29 provides for its 
continuance, unless abolished by special legis- 
lation. 

The course of the Provisional Government of 
Spain affords a humiliating contrast to the act of 
the Provisional Government of France in 1848, 
which abolis'ed Slavery forthwith; a noble act 
which neither France nor her colonies ever had 
reason to regret. 

Will you either kindly insert this, or correct 
the error in some way? 


I am, ge ener,” 
os 


EPH Cooper. 
Essex Hall, Walthamstow, 
31, 5 Mo., 1869. 
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THE LATE DR. MASSIE. 


We deeply regret to have to record the 
decease of an active member of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Aniti- 
Slavery Society, and » zealous advocate of 
every good and righteous cause. On the 
8th May last, our friend and coadjutor, 
James William Massie, D.D., LL.D., di 

suddenly, at the age of 70, at the house of 
Captain Fair, King’s Town, near Dublin, 
where he was staying on a visit. Dr. Massie 
was a much-esteemed member of the Con- 
gregational body, and had taken part in 
almost every liberal movement during the 
greater part of his useful life. Popular 
education, the free-trade agitation, the anti- 
slavery cause, each had his thorough sup- 
port. He was a prominent member of the 
Union Emancipation Society, formed during 
the recent civil war in the United States, to 
enlighten the public mind in England as to 
the true character of that struggle, and 
was the bearer of an address to the reli- 
gious associations in America, signed by 
many thousands of their co-religionists in 


this country. He subsequently again visited 
the States, expressly to satisfy himself and 


dthers upon the condition and | aay vom 
of the freed-men. He attended the Paris 
Anti-Slavery Conference in 1867, as one of 
the delegates of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and contributed a valuable paper on the 
subject of the East African Slave-trade. We 
deplore his loss as a personal friend, and as 
one of the zealous workers for humanity, 
whose time and talents were freely devoted 
to the service of his fellow men. 


EDITOR’S SUMMARY. 


Our columns are so largely occupied this 
month with extracts from the Slave-trade 
Papers, that but little room remains at our 
disposal for leaders on other equally impor- 
tant matters. Under these circumstances we 
append a brief summary, which will place our 
readers in possession of a few interesting par- 
ticulars in relation to questions we are unable 
to treat at length. 

Sparn.—Several discussions incidental to 
the abolition of Slavery have taken place in 
the Cortes Constituyentes. The new Con- 
stitution has been adopted without a word in 
it condemning Slavery, or the introduction 
of a clause adopting the principle of aboli- 
tion. The first debate was raised on the 15th 
April, upon a motion to insert the words 
“‘ without distinction of race or colour,” in 
the clause declaring “all persons to be 
Spaniards who are born on Spanish terri- 
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tory.” The amendment was: weakly sus- 
tained by Senor Soriano, and being opposed 
by the Government Commission, on the plea 
= the oe was rvewaes'y to embrace 
persons of colour, on ish territory, the 
mover withdrew it. Senor F. Sethian. then 
raised a question upon the definition of the 
word “ persons,” with a view to obtain the 
substitution of the word “individuals,” and 
divided the Chamber; but the proposition 
was lost by 139 votes against 58. Senor 
Moret y Prendergast, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, stated that its intention was not 
to discuss the question of Slavery on an inci- 
dental prueneen. but thoroughly when the 
colonial delegates arrived. On the 10th 
May, an amendment, “That Slavery shall 
be prohibited in all Spanish territory,” was 
submitted to Article 29 of the Constitution, 
which declares, ‘‘ that what is not expressly 
seman by it and by the laws, is lawful.” 
Senor Fernando Garrido sustained the pro- 
position in a forcible speech, but was again 
opposed by Senor Moret y Prendergast and 
by Admiral Topete, Minister of Marine, who 
reiterated the objection of the Government 
to discuss the question upon an incidental 
roposition. The latter, however, gave the 
istinct assurance that Government knew 
the matter must be settled, and had agreed 
that Slavery must be abolished. Senor 
Moret said that the Commission was unani- 
mous in declining to discuss a question upon 
which the House had slesedy given its 
opinion in favour of the views of the Go- 
vernment. The amendment was therefore 
lost, the Chamber declining to take it into 
consideration. On the 12th, the question 
was again raised upon asimilar amendment, 
with the addition of the words, “and acom- 
mission shall be appointed to prepare a plan 
for abolishing Slavery within the shortest 
possible period,” Senor Orense proposed this 
amendment, and gave a brief but extremely 
lucid account of the anti-slavery movement 
in England and elsewhere, and pressed the 
Government at any rate to nominate a com- 
mission for the object named. Senor Olé- 
zaga opposed the amendment, and was fol- 
lowed upon the same side by Admiral To- 
pete. The house rejected the proposition to 
take the amendment into consideration, and 
it was therefore lost. On the 25th May, 
and upon the presentation of the Tenth 
Chapter of the Constitution, to the effect 
that the colonies shall be entitled to the same 
reforms as Spain, and that the question of 
these reforms shall be decided by special 
laws, when the Colonial Deputies take their 
seats in the Cortes, another attempt was 
made to get the question of Slavery dis- 
osed of in principle, but without effect. 
enor Castelar pressed the Government 
to make a specific declaration that the 
reforms referred to should include that of 
the social system of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
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and that the first should be the abolition of 
Slavery. Marshal Serrano, in reply, reite- 
rated the assurance that Government in- 
tended, as soon as the Colonial delegates 
arrived, to do away with Slavery, and said, 
if any slave-holders defended the system, 
** Government would be inexorable.” Thus 
the question rests. In the meanwhile the 
Spanish abolitionists will continue their 
work of agitation. Every day petitions in 
favour of the immediate abolition of Slavery 
are being presented, and though the per- 
verseness of the Commission in not accept- 
ing the amendments referred to is sadly to 
be deplored, we have tlie solemn assurance of 
the highest authority that the odious system 
of Slavery will be entirely abolished. 

Cusa.—tThe latest intelligence from Cuba 
is conflicting. On the one hand we hear of 
expeditions from the United States reaching 
the island and successfully landing hundreds 
of men and quantities of war material; and 
on the other that the insurgents are every- 
where surrendering to the Spanish troops. 
General Dulce left on the 15th ult., in con- 
sequence of an armed demonstration against 
him, provoked, it is said, by his leniency to 
some of the rebels, It is certain he has done 
nothing for abolition, though he had it in 
his power to declare free all slave-children 
born on and since the 17th September last, 
and to call a conference of slave-holders 
and others to discuss a general measure of 
emancipation. His army is mutinous. I¢ 
is composed chiefly of Catalans, who repre- 
sent the fiercest type of Spanish adven- 
turers, and who will not spare a rebel pri- 
soner. General Cabellero de Rodas, who 
succeeds him, is imbued with the worst pre- 
judices of the Spaniards, and we may look 
for some most sanguinary scenes as soon as 
he reaches the field ofaction. Lut he never- 
theless represents what is at this hour the 
unanimous sentiment throughout Spain. 
The nation is determined to put down the 
insurrection, at whatever cost, and Serrano 
himself has said, he would even go out him- 
self if necessary, rather than yield. Yet by 
timely concessions this bloodshed might 
have been avoided. In the meanwhile it 
does not appear that the slaves are benefiting 
much by the emancipation proclamation, or 
that their prospects are likely to be im- 
proved by the arrival of de Rodas, whose 
instructions are probably a sheet of white 
paper. . 

QuUEENSLAND.— We have recent informa- 
tion from Queensland, confirming our worst 
anticipations concerning the entrapping and 
treatment of the unfortunate South-Sea 
Islanders. The question is under our atten- 
tion, and has been brought under that of 
the House of Commons, but what is wanted, 
and must be attained, is the repeal of the 
Polynesian Labourers’ Act. $ 

Srzrra Lzonz.—The alleged illegal sen- 
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tences pronounced by Mr. Huggins, and 
exwiend by Mr. W. Rainey, are being 
brought under judicial inquiry by action-at- 
law on the part of the agpriev . The first 
action was being tried when the mail left, 
Mr. Rainey appearing as Counsel for the 
plaintiff. Whatever legal quibbles may be 
raised to screen Mr. Huggins, there appears 
to be no doubt he has erred on the side of 
extreme severity, and gone beyond the legal 
limits of his official powers. 








HISTORY OF THE CUBAN REVO- 
LUTION. 

Srvor VALrents, the author of a valuable 
work on Cuba, referred to in our last 
issue, has become the President of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Committee, whose 
head-quarters are in New York. The cable 
telegraph states that on the 17th June last 
‘several Cubans and others connected with 
this Committee had been arrested under an 
peepee of the pane Circuit 
Court, for organising expeditions against 
One: in victtienet the neutrality laws, 
but they were next day released on giving 
a bond of 5000 dols. each to appear at their 
trial, and another of 2500 dols, each to keep 
the peace towards Spain. We do not know 
whether Senor Don Valiente is one of the 
persons thus compromised, as no names are 
mentioned, but the action of the Court is a 
protest against the prosecution of filibustering 
enterprises in aid of the Cuban insurgents, 
which threaten to involve the United States 
Government in serious difficulties with Spain. 
To justify such intervention seems to be the 
object of the Cuban revolutionary Junta of 
New York, in publishing the subjoined 
declaration. It is unquestionably a true 
indictment of Spain, which has persistently 
mhisruled her ‘“‘Gem of the Antilles,” and 
‘cannot hope to retain it unless by the con- 
cession of all the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to all Spaniards alike by the 
new Constitution,and by the removal of the 
abuses which have so long prevailed in 
Cuba. It will be noticed that the procla- 
mation of Manzanillo, quoted by Senor 
Valiente, states that the insurgent leaders 
“desire the gradual abolition of Slavery 
with indemnification.” We have under- 
lined the paragraph. Since then, thesesame 
chiefs have declared the slaves free, but 
subject to employment as the revolutionary 
authorities may determine. This is not 
emancipation absolute, as we understand it ; 
nor, so far as we can learn, has the privi- 
lege of fighting for the insurgents, as the 
price of hiberty, been taken advantage of to 
any extent. ‘The parts of the island occu- 
om by them have a thinly scattered popu- 
ation, the estates being devoted chiefly to 
the cultivation of tobacco, and requiring 
therefore only a small number of hands, 
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Don Valiente is an avowed open partisan of © 


‘“‘eradual emancipation,” and will favour 
no plan of abolition likely to disaffect the 
bulk of the landed proprietors; so that in 
point of fact the slaves have no more to ho 
for from the insurgents than from the 
Spanish Government, unless they take u 
arms and risk their lives for a boon whic 
their owners have to concede a little 
later, and which, if they do not, is to be 

ranted to them by the Spanish Cortes, 

nder any circumstances, the following 
address cannot but be interesting, as an 
exposition of the grievances of the Cubans. 
It appeared in the New York Tribune, and 
is entitled— 


ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL AGENT OF THE 
CUBAN REVOLUTION TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


To the People of the United States : 

Seeing that frequent misrepresentations of 
the revolutionary movement going on in Cuba 
are made poy iy as the Press, I beg leave to 
answer them by laying before the public a brief 
statement of facts connected with that move- 
ment, . 

Revolutions never go backward. They may 
be checked for a shorter or longer time, but 
finally burst forth with irresistible impulse and 
roll on to a successful issue. So with regard to 
Cuba, which has failed in several attempts to 
overthrow the tyrant over her, but is likely to 
succeed now in the struggle for freedom and 
self-government. To review her efforts for 
national existence and sketch the grievances 
which justify the revolution going on within her 
borders is the purpose of this address, which is 
respectfully submitted by the undersigned as 
General Agent of the Cuban Revolution. 

Ever since the close of the war of independ- 
ence in South America, the Captain-General of 
Cuba has been clothed by special law with all 
the powers given to commanders of besieged 
places. ‘This severe measure arose from the 
revolutionary attempt which was then defeated 
through the interference of the United States 
Government, lest universal freedom in slave- 
holding Cuba should affect Slavery in the 
Southern States of this country, as Mr. Clay 
remarked at the time, in explanation of his 
opposition to the military expedition which 
Venezuela, then at war with Spain, was fitting 
out to help Cuba to achieve her independence; 
so that Cuba has been since that time groaning 
under a relentless tyranny, but still endeavour- 
ing, now and then, to strike it off. Her endea- 
vours have brought about not only the perse- 
cution or execution of many illustrious Cubans, 
but also that of high-minded Spaniards, such as 
General Lorenzo, who, while Governor of San- 
tiago de Cuba in 1836, proclaimed there the 
liberal Constitution promulgated in Spain, and 
was persecuted by Captain-General Tacon, who 
sent from Havana a heavy body of troops against 
him and his constitutional followers. Several 
years later many Cubans who remonstrated 
against the slave-trade were persecuted for 
having done so, and nearly all of them driven 
into exile, Shortly thereafter military com- 
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missions were set at work all over the Western 
Department of Cuba to suppress an alleged 
conspiracy among the coloured people. The 
guilty parties were found chiefly among the 
rich free coloured men, whose property was of 
course confiscated, and their lives taken by 
wholesale on the scaffold, while not a few of 
them died under the lash, which was freely and 
mercilessly used to compel them to confession. 
The pe eng of this alleged conspiracy was 
followed a few years later by a real conspiracy 
of the white people, under the lead of General 
Lopez, who, being detected before his plans 
were matured for an uprising in the central part 
of the island, fled and came to the United States, 
when he sailed in 1850, at the head of some 600 
men, and Janded at Cardenas. He failed in 
his attempt to free Cuba, and returned to the 
United States. During the subsequent year 
partial uprisings took place, and Lopez sailed 
for Cuba once more, with about 450 men, to 
assist his friends in their efforts to achieve Cuban 
independence; but he again failed, and himself 
and many of his followers were executed. How- 
ever, the Cubans, persevering in their determin- 
ation to be free, renewed their plans to that end, 
and a well-organised movement was started 
under General Quitman, but fell through in 
1855, with the Joss of valuable lives, and the 
banishment of a great many distinguished 
Cubans, to say nothing of a great outlay of 
money. Yet, nevertheless, the Cubans, not 
despairing, a few years afterward began to 
work again for their freedom, and when the late 
Spanish revolution broke out they were finally 
maturing their plans to free Cuba from the 
military sway of Spain. That revolution im- 
— their opportunity, and on the 10th of 
ctober last they rose up in arms, as appears 
from the following extract of their declaration of 
independence, dated at Manzanillo on that 
day, viz.— 
‘In arming ourselves against the tyrannical 
Government of Spain, we must, according to 
recedent in all civilised countries, proclaim 
fore the world the cause that impels us to 
take this step, which, though likely to entail 
considerable disturbances upon the present, will 
insure the happiness of the future. It is well 
known that Spain governs the island of Cuba 
with an iron and blood-stained hand. The 
former holds the latter deprived of political, 
civil, and religious liberty. Hence the unfortu- 
nate Cubans being illegally prosecuted and 
thrown into exile, or executed by military 
commissions in times of peace. Hence their 
being kept from public meeting, and forbidden 
to speak or write on affairs of State. Hence 
their remonstrances against the evils that afflict 
them, being looked upon as the pee of 
rebels, from the fact that they are bound to keep 
silence and obey. Hence the never-ending 
plague of hungry officials from Spain, to devour 
the product of their industry andlabour. Hence 
their exclusion from public stations and want of 
opportunity to skill themselves in the art of 
Government. Hence the restrictions to which 
public instruction with them is subjected, in 
order to keep them so ignorant as not to be able 
to know and enforce their rights in any shape or 
form whatever. Hence the navy and standing 
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army which are kept upon their country at an 
enormous expenditure from their own wealth, 
to make them bend their knees and submit 
their necks to the iron yoke that disgraces them. 
Hence the grinding taxation under which they 
labour, and which would make them all perish 
in misery but for the marvellous fertility of their 
soil. On the other hand Cuba cannot prosper 
as she ought to, because white immigration, that 
suits her best, is artfully kept from her shores 
by the Spanish Government. And as Spain has 
many a time promised us, Cubans, to respect our 
rights, without having hitherto fulfilled her 
promises; as she continues to tax us heavily, 
and by so doing is likely to destroy our wealth ; 
as we are indanger of losing our property, our lives, 
and our honour under further Spanish domi- 
nation ; as we have reached a depth of degrada- 
tion unutterably revolting to manhood; as great 
nations have sprung from revolt against a similar 
disgrace after exhausted pleadings for relief; as 
we despair of justice from Spain through reason- 
ing, and cannot longer live deprived of the 
rights which other people enjoy—we are con- 
strained to appeal to arms to assert our rights 
in the battle-field, cherishing the hope that our 
grievances will be a sufficient excuse for this last 
resort to redress them and secure our future 
welfare. 

**To the God of ourconscience and to all civi- 
lized nations we submit the sincerity of our 
purpose. Vengeance does not mislead us, nor 
is ambition our guide. We only want to be free, 
and see all men with us equally free, as the 
Creator intended all mankind to be. Our 
earnest belief is that all men are brethren. 
Hence our love of toleration, order, and justice 
in every respect. We desire the gradual aboli- 
tion of Slavery, with indemnifications ; we admire 
universal suffrage, as it insures the sovereignty 
of the people; we demand a religious regard for 
the inalienable rights of man as the basis of 
freedom and national greatness.” 


Such are the facts showing the oppression of 
Cuba and her efforts to be free up to the 10th of 
October last. Since then the Cuban Liberating 
Army has been gradually increasing, notwith- 
standing the losses consequent upon a steady 
campaign, and now comprises some 42,000 men 
under é M. Cespedes, who is the Commander- 
in-Chief of that army, and the head of the 
Republican Government, duly established with- 
in the lines of the Liberators. Their lines run 
in a westerly direction from the eastern end of 
the island to Sagua la Grande, without reach- 
ing the seaboard, either north or south, for 
want of the requisite armament to hold it. 
But the territory pointed out is nearly two- 
thirds of the area of Cuba, in which Slavery has 
been abolished, and in which the Spanish control 
only the ground where they are kept at bay. 
This has been done by the patriots in a com- 
paratively short time, notwithstanding their sad 
deficiency in war material, and leads to the 
belief that if they had been tolerably supplied 
with such materials, their movements would now 
cover also the remainder of the island, where no 
uprising has yet taken place from utter want of 
arms, while their enemiesare fully armed with the 
best approved weapons of the United States. 
But pe are our neutrality laws. They allow 
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an European Power to obtain war material 
freely from our workshops to crush a people 
‘struggling for freedom in the very heart of 
America, and prohibit the same people from 
supplying themselves with similar materials from 
us to carry on their struggle against that Power. 
Yet the a hirelings in their misrepresenta- 
tions of the Cuban revolution frequently assert 
through their editorial columns and otherwise 
that the laws referred to have been violated. 
Let them bear in mind that from the foregoing 
statement of facts no other conclusion can be 
drawn but that Cuba is fairly started in her 
way to national independence, that her sons 
have been manfully fighting for it these six 
months, without having yet violated our neu- 
trality, despite their lack of arms, and are 
therefore entitled to the earnest sympathy of 
our people, and the more so as their struggle 
involves a great American principle, namely, 
that no European power shall longer control 
‘any country upon this hemisphere. 
I. VALIENTE. 
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BRAZIL. 


‘Tue last mail from Brazil brings a report 
of the Emperor’s speech on opening the 
Chambers. We entirely concur in the views 
expressed in the following articles from the 
Anglo-Brazilian Times ot the 22d May last. 


His Majesty’s speech will be read abroad with 
-& sorrow equal to that with which it has been 
received in Brazil, for, on an occasion to which 
the whole world was reliantly looking for the 
fructification of those measures which the Im- 
perial speeches of the two preceding years had 
announced were in preparation in regard to 
emancipation, not an anticipation has been 
realized, not even a single word has been said 
in regard to that important subject—the Bra- 
zilian enslavement of 3,000,000 souls. 

It is impossible to believe, for a moment even, 
that a monarch who had so long and openly 
manifested his earnest wishes to remove from 
Brazil the influence of that terrible domestic 
evil, could have so suddenly changed his views in 
regard to its existence, and have abandoned of 
his own free will the convictions of a lifetime. 
No! nothing but the strongest pressure could 
have produced that silence, and the Itaborahy 
cabinet will be universally considered responsible 
for a course which must be held to be a most un- 
happy and ill-advised retrogression in Brazilian 

cy. 

It cannot be said, indeed, that such a course 
was unanticipated by those who knew the pro- 
Slavery animus of the minister now ruling the 
destinies of Brazil, who remembered that in 
1852 this Visconde de Itaborahy proposed to place 
the slave vessels of Brazil under the protection 
of the then slaveholding United States. The 
ardent pro-slavery advocate of then is the deter- 
mined pro-slavery minister of now, and he has 
succeeded in stamping upon his name, in the 
eyes of all the world, the stigma of having stayed 
the progress of Brazilian liberty, forcing upon 
his sovereign a retrograde policy abhorrent to 
this feelings, and of casting upon the Brazilian 
people the reproach of being the only nation pro- 
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fessing Christianity in which in 1869 no pro- 
vision has been made for the extinguishment of 
Slavery.: 


(From the same.) 


EMANCIPATION AND THE BRAZILIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


It is always a solemn moment in the life of 
the people when the Head of Government speaks 
to the representatives of the nation; it is a 
solemn moment, even though the Parliament 
now expresses only the violence of the police, 
the abuse of power; wherefore every usurping 

overnment endeavours to obtain popularity at 
Saute and respect abroad by noble language and 
patriotic sentiments. 

The cold dictature of the conservatives, how- 
ever, despises this artifice, and it displays itself 
to the people it crushed at the polls, as an openly 
retrograde Government. 

In fact, if the silence, in reference to Slavery, 
which the Brazilian Government formerly main- 
tained in the public documents was distasteful 
to the world, what will be thought of the silence 
of now, after the speeches from the throne in 
1857 and 1868. 

In 1867 the Imperial Government said as 
follows to the Legislature : 

* The {servile element in tho empire cannot 
but merit your consideration, at a suitable time, 
to provide in such a manner as to attend to the 
high interests connected with emancipation, while 
respecting property and avoiding a sudden blow.” 

Next year the Government announced its re- 
solve to proceed with the undertaking initiated. 
The speech from the throne in 1868 said: 

“The servile element has been an object of 
careful study, and at a suitable time the Govern- 
ment will submit a Bill regarding it to your 
wisdom.” 

Now, in 1869, the speech from the throne 
maintains a total silence. Not one word even! 

The conservatives are in power, and in the 
speech of the Emperor they show the disdain 
with which they govern; they show that they 
follow only their own ideas, that is, the pre- 


judices of their ‘party, which in the Sessions of 


1867 and 1868 was as hostile to emancipation as 
its press was to the Paraguayan war, two ideas 
attributed to the Emperor, to personal govern- 
ment. 

We do not deny that the conservative mi- 
nisters are consistent, we acknowledge that they 
are worthy of their position, for, being respon- 
sible, they resist the ideas they do not profess, 
and, as members of a party whose majority pro- 
tests against abolition projects, they are faithful 
to the prejudices of the majority, and they have 
the courage to resist those among their own 
friends who became converted to the emanci- 

tion policy so soon as they believed it favoured 

y the Emperor. 

But the ministers will not therefore triumph. 
Their consistency is a misfortune to Brazil, 
their obstinacy is a great error, it is a national 
disgrace. 

The Government has interrupted the move- 
ment of abolition ideas, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has retrograded. 

It retrogrades in the eyes of Europe, where, 
since the correspondence between our Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs and the French Abolition 
Society, many eminent men were awaiting the 
fulfilment of a noble pledge taken before the 
world. 

It retrogrades when the United States has for 
ever closed the direful historical period of the 
oppression of a race by the triumph of the prin- 
Se of equality of races and of human brother- 


Tt retrogrades when Spain, which appeared to 
be isolated, has freed itself from the Bourbons 
and has engaged to abolish Slavery in Cuba 
within a very short time. 

It retrogrades when Engl and, although revoking 
the Aberdeen Act, is still fearful lest the exist- 
ence of Slavery may renew the slave-trade. 

Certainly the ministry could not be in a worse 
position than in this interruption of ideas, or, 
rather, in this haughty repudiation of humani- 
tarian doctrines. 

Yesterday was paid the penalty of the mistake 
committed on July 16th, when, in the name of 
the royal prerogative, the retrograde school of 
the conservatives was restored to power. 

The speeches from the throne in 1867 and 
1868, the letter addressed to the French Abolition 
Society, the decrees which emancipated slaves of 
the nation for service in the war, the titles and 
orders conferred for the manumission of slaves 
for the same purpose, all the secret labour of the 
Council of State, which coincided with those 
public acts, have just been virtually annulled or 
condemned by the silence of the speech which 
the Emperor read yesterday before the General 
Assembly. 

We congratulate the retrogrades who are still 
expecting much from the civilization which came 
to us from the coast of Africa. 

We congratulate the ministry who succeeded 
in conferring the honours of prince upon the 
general that left the army in abandonment, and 
who have been able to extinguish the sun of 
liberty which smiled upon the head of the race 
enslaved. 

We grieve, however, with our country: let it 
cover itself with mourning, all hope is lost. But 
let the people beware : in 1850 the conservatives 
put down the slave-trade when English cannon 
were violating the national territory and sove- 
reignty; only then did the conservatives break 
the ties which bound them to the smuggler chiefs. 
Let us take a lesson from that disgrace, let the 
people see that the only slave Government in the 
world is the present Government of Brazil. 

Tavares Bastos. 


In addition to the foregoing we give the 
following from a private letter : 
Rio Janeiro, 23d May 1869. 


* * “« * 

I can see very plainly Brazil will remain alone 
in the field with Slavery, and I assure you we do 
not cease to say so here. The truth is, the actual 
Government is conservative, and believes that 
the country ought not, at this moment at least, 
to occupy itself with the question, so it has suc- 
ceeded in adjourning it. The address of the 
Emperor to the legislative body does not contain 
a single word respecting the abolition of Slavery. 
Now the addresses on the occasion of the opening 
of the Chambers for 1867 and 1868 both, for the 
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first time in Brazil, called the attention of the 
Parliament to this question. But this inter- 
ruption in the ideas of the Government is not 
really discouraging. On the contrary; and quite 
an event has occurred here, which ought to 
rejoice all the friends of civilization. You know 
that even amongst the liberals many do not ad- 
here to the abolitionist movement. Well, we are 
glad to see the Liberal Centre, or Committee of 
the liberal party, composed of nine Senators 
resident in Rio, almost all ex-Ministers of State, 
and three ex-Vice-Presidents of the Council of 
Ministers, now place amongst the most urgent 
reforms the emancipation of the slave. The 
author of the document is Senhor Nabuco de 
Aranjo, Senator and Councillor of State, thrice 
ex-Minister, President of the Liberal Centre. 
His views—those also of the Centre—on the 
solution of this grave problem will be found in a 
letter addressed by him to an Abolitionist So- 
ciety, and it is to be remarked, that that Society 
has been formed in the very midst of slave- 
holders, of whom many belong to it. These ‘are 
striking facts, the importance of which will not 
escape you.* 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
In a letter from Rio de Janeiro, which we 
publish in another column, allusion is made 
to a commentary by Senhor Nabuco de 
Araujo, upon a plan of emancipation pro- 
es by an Abolitionist Society. Coming 

om slave-holders, the presentation of the 
plan is a fact of great interest ; further than 
this we regard it as radically vicious. 
Senhor Nabuco de Aranjo objects to it also, 
though he is in favour of gradual eman- 
cipation. The Editor of the paper which 
inserts the outline of the plan appears to be 
an earnest-minded man, judging by the 
tenor of the following observations. 

The continuation of human slavery in the 
present state of society and at the present time 
is simply an impossibility. Christianity is 
against it ; civilization and progress loudly de- 
nounce it; the whole of Europe is shocked at 
its existence, and the United States of America 
have just abolished it at an immense cost in 
treasure and precious lives. This institution, a 
little sooner or little later, must also disappear 
from amongst us; for we cannot defy the senti- 
ment of the whole world, as well as the dictates 
of Christianity and of civilization. No question 
therefore deserves more serious and prompt at- 
tention and action at the hands of our states- 
men and intelligent planters than this of 
Slavery. 

We have read with deep interest and plea- 
sure the letter of His Excellency Senator Na- 
buco de Aranjo on this highly important subject, 
addressed to the patriotic society of the city of 








* In another column this letter will be found 
in extenso.—[Ep. A.-S. R.] 
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Limeira, in the province of Sio Paulo. Wehave 
translated it in the English language for the 
benefit of our subscribers, and it reads as fol- 
lows : 

A LETTER FROM SENATOR NABUCO TO THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY OF LIMBIRA. 

Being urged to give my opinion upon the 
emancipation scheme studied by the Society, 
founded in the city of Limeira, in the province 
of Sao Paulo, under the title of ‘* Constitutional 
Democratic Society of Limeira,” which project 
was inserted in the Jornal do Commercio of the 
25th of January last, I have two good satisfac- 
pent reasons in doing so: first the confidence 
with which I am honoured, and the second the 
consciousness of the marked service that will be 
done to the country by this respectable associa- 
tion of planters, who, well posted as to their 
true interests, believing in the future, and in- 

ired by patriotism and by the religion of our 

rd Jesus Christ, wish rather to assist than 
to obstruct an idea which, having for itself the 
irresistible force of civilization, sooner or later 
must be realized, either by careful foresight, or 
by the dangers and misfortunes of imprudence. 

Without doubt the greatest difficulty that the 
realization of this idea can encounter will be the 
reaction of slave-holders; these being favour- 
able, the action of the legislation will be rendered 
easy, and the torrent being unprecipated and 
well directed will cease to be fatal to public order 
and social economy. Why is it that the island 
of Reuniao, one of the French colonies, traversed 
safe and unshaken through the dangers of the 
transition of abolition? Doubtless because it 
anticipated it by timely steps and concessions. 
In the first place 1 direct the assurances of my 
admiration and adhesion to this patriotic asso- 
ciation, and I offer my poor services in behalf of 
the triumph of the cause of emancipation. This 
triumph would place Brazil in the list of civil- 
ized nations, which so long as Slavery exists in 
it remains a sad exception. It is not required 
to demonstrate that emancipation is a great 
necessity, not only in relation to religion and 
ene economy, but also as regards our 

iberty. The practice of liberty is incompatible 
with the education, habits and power of slave- 
owners. 

Accustomed to commit violence against the 
slave, we easily forget the moral and religious 
‘barrier which impedes us from committing the 
same to those not slaves ; destroying the verse # 
of humanity for the one produces the same feel- 
ings for others. 

A modern writer has wisely remarked: ‘“ If 
Charity detests Slavery because it oppresses an 
inferior race, sound policy detests it because it 
corrupts a superior race.” 

The measures that the project proposes are as 
follows : 

Ist. 
Concerning Future Generations. 

The project declares :—* That all slaves born 
from the Ist of January 1880 onwards, to be 
declared free throughout the empire. 

“* The children of slaves born within said date 
to be brought up and supported by their owners 
until they reach the age of eight years, when 
for each one delivered the owner will receive a 
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Government bond for the value of 500 dollars 
of six per cent. per annum. 

‘‘ These children of eight years to be received 
in the agricultural and industrial establishments 
which the Government may be authorized to 
form. 

‘In these they are to be apprenticed until 
thirteen years of age. At thirteen years their 
services are to be contracted for account of said 
establishments until they reach twenty-one 
years, at which age oF i be entirely free.” 

2nd. 
Present Generations. 

“From the Ist of January 1901 onwards, 
general liberty to be proclaimed throughout the 
empire. 

** Meanwhile a registration of all the slaves in 
the empire to be taken. 

**The slaves not registered will be considered 
free. Slaves existing in the year 1901 will be 
indemnified, for which indemnity there will be 
a tax of three dollars upon each slave so re- 
gistered.” 

MY OPINION, 
Future Generations. 

If the patriotic association of Limeira em- 
braces the great idea to put an end to Slavery, 
it cannot without opposition fix 1880 for the 
liberty of future generations. 

With respect to existing slaves there are po- 
litical and economical reasons which authorize 
a delay, or gradual and successive provisions, 

Ist, the necessity and importance of the in- 
demnity of the slaves; 2nd, the danger to public 
order, and the disorganization or annihilation of 
labour by the rapid and simultaneous transition 
of two million slaves from the state of slavery to 
that of liberty. With relation to future gene- 
rations, however, the stipulated time is a flagrant 
violation of the rights we acknowledge. 

Why involve in Slavery the thousands more 
that will be born, during the ten years which 
have to run to the day fixed in the project? 
Why increase the sacrifices of the State with 
this indemnity for slaves born in the ten years 
stipulated ? 

And this indemnity will be inevitable and 

haps the only one that will be paid, because 
in 1901, the epoch marked by the project for 
general emancipation, it is very possible that 
they will only have to indemnify those slaves 
born within the ten years stipulated. I beg the 
patriotic association of Limeira to consider the 
contradiction and the iniquity of this postpone- 
ment. 

Our planters should not be harsher than the 
slave-owners of the French Antillas (West 
Indian Islands) were, who accepted birth eman- 
cipation without this clause. 

Having resolved to finish with Slavery, and 
not being able to do so simultaneously, we ought 
to mark as an extreme limit the lifetime of the 

resent generation; from the date of the law, 
owever, no one should be born a slave. I also 
cannot agree with the resolution of the project 
peg the proprietors with the bringing up of 
the children of slaves only to the age of eight 
years, to be then received in the agricultural 
and industrial establishments, said proprietors 
receiving for the bringing up of each a bond of 
500 dollars. 
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This idea is prejudicial to the State, to the 

Le am and to the children of the slave. 

rejudicial to the State, because it will be 
burdened with the large indemnity falling due 
to the owners for their maintenance, and with 
the enormous and unlimited expense of the agri- 
cultural and industrial establishments. 

Prejudicial to the proprietors, as they will be 
deprived of the services of these children, who 
on account of their natural attachment to the 
family and place of birth, could substitute the 
slaves then becoming scarce. 

Will it not be better that the owners be en- 
trusted with the a of the children of their 
slaves, having the right to their services gratis, 
until they become twenty-one years of age? In 
this way the expenses incurred for the first years 
will be compensated by the services rendered 
during the latter ones; and it is very natural 
that the love of birth-place and of family will 
still induce these children to remain with the 
proprietors under contract after they are twenty- 
one years. 

I adopt the agricultural and industrial esta- 
blishments] by means of associations and with 
the same rights to the gratuitous services to the 
age of twenty-one years, but only in case the 
proprietors, either for abandoning or for ill- 
treating the children, be deprived of this right 
by the Judge of Probate (Juiz de Orphaos), and 
to be ceded to the said associations. 

I omit to dwell here on some details which 
complete the idea represented, ‘and tend to pre- 
vent any abuse on the part of the proprietors or 
associations against the children of slaves, as 
also to prevent the latter from depriving the 
former of their rights. 

2nd. 
The Present Generation. 

The project proclaims general liberty to the 
slaves from the Ist of January 1901. 

During the thirty years, however, which have 
to run to this day to the new century, not one 
indirect provision is made, nor is there any pro- 
tection in favour of existing slaves. 

So long a term solemnly prefixed by law eludes 
the expectations of the civilized world, and com- 
ange deceives the hopes inspired to the slaves 

y the examples of other countries ; it displays 
inactivity inconsistent with the movement of 
this century. Acknowledging the right of the 
new generation, it is necessary that something 
should be done for oo generations, the ex- 
amples of the former would naturally excite the 
uneasiness of this. 

To leave existing slaves without any hope 
whatever, and only abandoned to fate te live 
thirty years to become free, is to resolve no- 
thing, or to resolve in a manner to inspire 
some with reaction and vengeance, and others 
with inactivity and annihilation. 

And why mark a time for abolition? Aboli- 
tion ought to be consummated when natural facts 


exact it, and by indirect measures that the law 


may take. 

‘The indirect measures which, amongst others, 
occur to me as the principals, are the following : 
Ist, Annual enfranchisement by means of an 
emancipation fund composed of donations, sub- 
scriptions, lotteries, special taxes, such as the 
association has pointed out, or sums annually 
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appropriated in the state and provincial budgets, 
2nd. Forced enfranchisement through the savings 
of the slave, the liberality of individuals, or 
contracts for future services, with individuals or 
associations, through the medium of the Judge 
of Probate. 

Forced enfranchisement exists in the En- 
glish, French, Swedish, Danish and Spanish 
colonies, and was also adopted by the Portu- 
oy law of the 14th of December, 1834, Art. 


The effects of the slave should consist of his 
own savings, donations, legacies, and inherit- 
ances which may be left him. 

3rd. The liberation of the slaves of the 
nation, of convents, of offspring, of inheritances 
appertaining to which there are no heirs appa— 
rent, &c, 

Other protective measures would be necessary 
to be adopted in order to improve the condition 
of slaves, not as regards the domestic relations 
between master and slave,—which it is needless 
to alter as long as Slavery exists,—but in re- 
spect to questions of liberty, property, the 
separation of families, public sales, and other 
facts that pass before the eyes of society and 


foreigners. 
3rd. 


Other Measures of the Projects 

I give my assent to the measures relative to 
registration, which I consider to be very wise 
as being the only efficient confirmation te the 
legal supposition of the unregistrated slave. 

It also appears to me necessary to revise the 
legislation as to service hire, and a code of rules 
regarding servants. 

ou have now all that occurs to me to say 
upon the project of the Limeira Association. 

This is my opinion on the subject, which is 
also that of the Liberal Centre. 

Senator Jose Toomaz NaBuco DE ABANJO. 


Rio de Janeiro, April 26th, 1869. 











MR. GEORGE PHILLIPPO. 
Tur gentleman above-named appears to be. 
gathering friends in the colony of Sierra, 
Leone, where he occupies the post of Queen’s 
Advocate. Upon his appointment we, offered 
a few pe! 34 tending to show hat his 
removal from Jamuica, in which islaad he 
had made his professional career, seemed to 
us to have been a mistake. His services to 
the local government, his unquestionably 
high abilities, his thorough knowledge of 
the laws of the colony, and his severe im- 
partiality, entitled him to the most elevated 
position on the judicial bench; and as a 
measure of policy, it seem to us it would 
have been better Jamaica had retained his 
services, notwithstanding the advantages 
Sierra Leone may have gained by them. We 
are — to copy the following extract 
in relation to the position he is gaining in 
Sierra Leone, in proof of the estimation in 











* Obviously an error as regards all but the. 
| Spanish Colonies. (Eo. A. S. 2.) 
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Which he is held by the highest legal 
authority there:— 
(From the ** Jamaica Morning Journal.”) 
The friends of George Phillippo, Esq., late 
of the Bar of this ‘ame g will be gratified by the 
following extract from a Sierra Leone paper, 
dated January 26th, 1869, at the conclusion of a 
trial of an Attorney of the Court for perjury, 
core Chief Justice F. French and an Assistant 
udge :— 
(From the ** Day Spring and Sierra Leone 
ler ’ 


Reporter.”’) 
“After an able and eloquent — of the 
learned Queen’s Advocate, the Hon. George 
Phillippo, His Honour the Chief Justice, in 
expressing his concurrence in the course taken 
by the Queen's Advocate, paid a high and 
deserved compliment to the honourable and 
learned gentleman for the able and impartial 
manner in which he had always performed the 
duties of his high office.” 











‘ GARIBALDI ON SLAVERY IN THE 
SPANISH COLONIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “STAR.” 

‘¢ Srr,—The enclosed few lines from Gen. 
Garibaldi have reference to Slavery in the 
Spanish Colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Should you think proper to insert them in 
the Star it will oblge.—Yours respectfully, 

“ JOSEPH PER, 

‘¢ Essex Hall, Walthamstow, June 12.” 

* Dear Mr.Cooper,—God made liberty, man 
made slavery."—Cherrier. Yes; Slavery is the 
shame of humanity, and free Spain ought, by 
emancipation, to clear her escutcheon from such 
a degrading stain.—Yours, 


“Caprera, June 2. “ G, GaRIBALDI.” 








THE LATE HON, E. JORDON, C.B. 
We can add nothing to the testimony borne 
in the foliowing resolutions to the worth of 
the late Hon. E. Jordon, C.B., who died in 
Kingston, Jamaica, last March. Mr. Jordon 
was not so well known to the friends of 
emancipation during the latter years of his 
life, but was the first of his race who set 
himself publicly against the tide of oppression 
and wrong in his own country. He was the 
only coloured man upon whom the dignity 
of a Companionship of the Bath has ever 
been conferred; a distinction his public ser- 
vices had worthily earned. 

The following resolutions on the death of the 
Hon. Edward Jordon, C.B., by the Baptist 
Church and cong ion, Spanish Town, at 
which the Rev. J. M. Phillippo presided, were 
unanimously carried :— 

1. That the officers of this church and con- 
gregation, together with others in different parts 
of the = es of St. Catherine, St. Dorothy, 
and St. John, under the care of the Rev. J. M 
Phillippo, hereby express their sincere sympathy 
with the friends and connections of the Honour- 
able Edward Jordon, C.B., in the ful re- 
moval by death of this truly honourable and ex- 
cellent Christian philanthropist, and record the 
following testimony to his character and public 
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Mr. Jordon was known and esteemed by many 
composing these congregations, as one of the 
most earnest and successful advocates of civil 
and religious liberty in the island, as based 
upon the broad and comprehensive principles of 
humanity, justice, and equal right. 

In conjunction with Robert Osborn, Esq., his 
fellow-labourer in the same great cause, with 
whom his name was long and will ever be as- 
sociated, the deceased was the originator and 
Editor of the ‘*‘ Watchman” newspaper, in which 
the great principles of equal right and privilege 
were fearlessly proclaimed and advocated; and 
that in the face of the mosé virulent persecution 
and jeopardy to his life, as well as to the injury 
of his temporal interests and social position. 

Mr. Jordon was, moreover, the open and 
avowed friend of Missionaries of all denomina- 
tions in opposition to the almost entire of the 
island Press and of the Local Legislature —vin- 
dicating them from day to day through a course 
of years from the aspersions cast upon their cha- 
racter and aims, thus braving the current of 
aristocratic and pro-slavery feeling and preju- 
dice, when none else, if disposed, dared to stand 
w: in defence of these persecuted servants of 


The congregations here represented, as mem- 
bers, and other adherents of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, thus feel themselves laid under special 
obligations to cherish and revere the memory of 
Edward Jordon, more particularly for his vindi- 
cation of their Ministers from the charges 
brought against them of being the aiders and 
abettors, if not the originators of the insurrec- 
tion of the slaves in 1831-2; as also for defend- 
ing these devoted men amidst the persecution 
they suffered from the “ Colonial Church Union” 
immediately subsequent to that event; and they 
thus avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
by the demise of their friend, to express their 
high sense of the services he rendered to them 
personally, and to the cause of humanity, justice 
and religion. 

Of Mr. Jordon, as a public functionary, in 
connection with the ment and the muni- 
cipal and other institutions of the island, it is 
unnecessary to speak. His high qualities of 
mind and heart by which he was distinguished, 
and by which, under the guiding influences ot 
Divine Providence, he raised himself to the 
highest rank as a citizen and a statesman of his 
country, and by which he earned also for himself 
the approbation of his sovereign, are recorded by 
his associates in public life, who have borne testi- 
mony to him, as a coadjutor of high principle, 
integrity and honour. 

As aman, Mr. Jordon was unusually generous 
in his disposition, and of gentlemanly and un- 
obtrusive manners; but firm and conscientious 
in the maintenance of his principles., 

In the virtues of private and social life, Mr. 
Jordon had few equals, even among his most 
cherished associates and friends ; while his piety 
as a Christian was considered by all who knew 
him intimately, such as to add greatly to the 
lustre of his other virtues, it being, though un- 
ostentatiously displayed, eminently sincere and 
exemplary and devout. 

In whatever aspect Mr. Jordon’s life and cha- 
racter are contemplated, his departure from 
amonzst us, though doubtless unspeakable to 
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him, is no inconsiderable loss to his country ; 
and the several representatives of the churches 
and congregatinos named, hesitate not to aim 
their conviction, together with the thousands of 
all classes of the population throughout the 
country, that among the distinguished men Ja- 
maica has produced, no one has been so worthy 
of a monument, by which to transmit, with 
honour to posterity, the memory of his character 
and public services, as the Honourabie Edward 
Jordon. 

In this high appreciation of the excellencies of 
Mr. Jordon’s public and private character and 
Christian virtues, the representatives of several 
churches and congregations, before named, would 
not forget their duty to his deeply afflicted 
widow. While, however, they express the sin- 
cerest sympathy with Mrs. Jordon in her bereave- 
ment, they rejoice to know that she ‘* sorrows, 
not as others who have no hore,” and trust that, 
relying on God for strength and consolation 
equal to her day of trial, she will be able to look 
with well-grounded confidence to a re-union with 
her beloved partner, where separation and sorrow 
will be unknown, end with him the everlastin 
Dlessedness of those who die in the Jord an 
their works follow them. 

II. That the Chairman be requested to have 
the Memorial published in the ‘* Morning 
Journal,” and other island newspapers; and 
that copies be forwarded to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and other similar Societies in England 
and America. 

(Signed) 


FRIENDS’ ADDRESS TO THE EX- 
QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
THE subjoined correspondence from the Blue- 
Books on the slave-trade (Class B), explains 
itself : 
Lord Stanley to Sir J. Crampton. 
Foreign Office, Jan. 18, 1868. 
Sin,—I enclose herewith a memorial to Her 
Catholic Majesty, praying for the abolition of 
Slavery in all Spanish possessions, which 
was delivered to me on the 10th instant, by a 
deputation of the Society of Friends; and I 
have to instruct you take an opportunity of 
placing this document unofficially in the hands 
of the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
I am, &c., 
(Signed) STANLEY. 
To Maria Isabella Louisa, Queen of Spain and 
the Dominions thereunto belonging. 


The Memorial of the Representative Body 
of the Religious Society of Friends of 
Great Britain. 

May it please the Queen, 

We respectfully ask permission of the Queen 

ain to lay before her our plea on behalf of 

ose who are still held in Slavery in the colo- 
nial possessions of Spain. 

It is now sixteen years since the Queen was 
pleased kindly to receive a deputation charged 
with an address on the slave-trade and Slavery, 
which our Society felt constrained, under a sense 
of religious duty, to present to Sovereigns and 
those in authority in the nations of Europe, and 
in other parts of the world where the Christian 
religion is professed. 

Since that time much has been accomplished 


James M. Puititepo, Chairman. 
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in lessening the extent of the slave-trade. In 
many parts of the world, millions also of those 
who were held in Slavery have been restored to 
liberty, and to the possession of rights and pri- 
vileges, of which they and their forefathers had 
been unjustly deprived. But whilst progress 
has been made in this work of justice and mercy 
in other countries, we mourn over the fact, that 
multitudes in the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rice are still held in unrighteous bondage. 

Within the comparatively brief period to which: 
we allude, how many in those colonies have passed 
away from this world, whose wrongs were never 
redressed, whose liberties were never restored,. 
and whose cry for mercy was never regarded. 
upon earth! Of the slaves now in Cuba, large 
numbers have been illegally introduced since the- 
slave-trade has been prohibited by the laws of 
Spain. These, with their descendants, consti- 
tute, it is believed, a very large proportion of 
those now held in Slavery in that island; and 
all of these have, we submit, peculiar claims to- 
immediate and unconditional freedom. 

But it is not for the liberation of these only- 
that we plead, but for the entire abolition of: 
Slavery throughout the Spanish colonies. We 
believe that Spain is now almost the only power 
professing the holy and merciful religion of 
Christ, which has not taken some effective steps. 
for the complete abolition of Slavery. 

That negro Slavery is a flagrant violation of 
the precepts of our Tord and his apostles, has. 
heen at various times plainly and emphatically 
declared by some who have occupied the highest 

sition in the Roman Catholic Caurch. [ Pius. 

[, 1482. Paal ILI., 1557. Urban VIII., 1639. 
Benedict XIV., 1745. Gregory XVI., 1839.] 

How entirely incompatible is it with that. 
command which is found both inthe Old Testa- 
ment aod the New, ** Thou shalt love thy neigh-- 
boar as thyself” ; and with those comprehensive 
words of Christ himself, ** All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even: 
so to them.” From this authority, with Chris- 
tian men or Christian nations, there can be no 
appeal. On this firm basis we ground our peti-~ 
tion to thee, O Queen; and respectfully but 
earnestly implore thee to take thy part iu break- 
ing the yoke of bondage, aad in letting the op- 
pressed go free. 

May it please the Lord Almighty to endue- 
thee and all those in authority in Spain and in 
her colonies with true wisdom, and guide you to 
the prompt, the skilful, and the pacific solution 
of this important problem of government. May 
His will be the rule of your conduct in all things, 
and may He so pour out His blessing on thee 
and on thy people, that surrounding nations may, 
in the increased prosperity of thy widely extended 
dominions, behold a fresh evidence of the truth 
that righteousness exalteth a natiou,.and that 
justice aud mercy are the best bulwarks of the 
throne. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting held in 
ndon, the 3rd day of the First Month, 
1863. RickmMAN Gop.eEs, Clerk. 


The Marquis de Roncali to Sir J. Crampton. 
Palace, July 2, 1868. 
(Translation. ) 
Ix reply to a note which you were pleased to. 
cdlress to my predecessor in office, dated the 3rd. 














ws 


of March last, I have the honour to inform you, 
that well known by every one, as the noble and 
humane sentiments of the Queen, my mistress, 

are, it is to be hoped that she will take into con- 
sideration the petition addressed to her by the 
Religious Society of Friends of Great Britain. 
In support of what I have stated, permit me to 
remind you of the energetic measures lately 
adopted by Her Majesty's Government for the 
suppression and punishment of the slave-trade, 
which clearly proves what are the desires which 
animate it wit to so important a ques- 
tion. Moreover, the Minister of the Colonies, in 
acknowledging the receipt of the abovementioned 
petition, informs me that he is studying the 
matter attentively, in order to arrive at a nie 
solution of it, although at Phe Spauh and in 
of the peculiar position of the 8 
Indies, it is not possible to attend to et heb 
in as ample a manner as the members of the 
Society propose. 

I avail, &c., 


(Signed) Tue Marquis Roncati. 
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*DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
We beg to return thanks for the following 
ee and Subscriptions received since 
our last— 


th 
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Allen, Elizabeth, Liskeard . (sub.) 10 
Allen, Richard, Dublin... ( os) 1 
Allen, William, Winchmore Hill ( ,, ) 0 
Ashby, Frederic, Staines of ws ) 2 
Austin, W. H., Teignmouth . ( ,, ) 5 
Baker, Joseph, North Shields . (») 010 
Ball, William, Tottenham . ( ,, ) 2 
Bassett,J. D. Leighton Buzzard ( os 2 
Beaumont. William, Newcastle ( ,, 2 
Bell, The Misses, Alton . « ( y ) 0 
Bewiey, Samuel, Dublin if ” 0 
Bligh, Samuel, Whi 10 
Boys, Mr., Brighton , ts ” 1 


Bradford, balance in hand from 
* an old local Association  . (don.) 
Brady, Hannah, York .  . (sub.) 
Braithwaite, Chas. L., Kendal ( ,, ) 
Burchett, Mr., London . so 
eng, , Henry Evesham. ( ,, 
Burtt, Jobn, "‘Heworth oh) 4). 
(don.) £3 . . 


—— 
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Cash, William, Croydon . ¥ » ) 
Cirencester Auxiliary, per T. 

Brewin. ot ae 
Clark, James, Street : © ( os. ) 
Cooke, George, near Ormskirk (» ) ] 
Cooke, J. B., Liverpool . oLew ) 1 
Crosfield, John, Ambleside .(,, 

Davis, Joseph, Bristol . ‘ie 
Dunlop, Jo i o Ce) 
Eliott, John, Lisk « ( » ) l 
Eliott, —" oy , oles) 


Evesham Ladies’ Association, 

per J. Pumphrey gente ae 
Ferguson, Robert, near Carlisle ( 
Forster, Robert, Tottenham . ( ,, ) 
Fothergill, Miss, Hensol Castle ( » ) 
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stead . 
Harris, Alfred, near Ri om 


& 8. d. 

Fox, Alfred L., Falmouth . ( ,, 0 
Fox, Samuel, Falmouth Me ef 1 
Fox, J. H., ag con a Me ees 2 
Goad, Hannah, Ulverstone 7 0 
Graham, Hannah, Berkhamp- 

0 

0 

0 


( 
( 
( 
- ( 

- ( ” 
Harris, Sarah, Bradfo if ii 
Haughton, James, Dublin C oe 
Hill, Arthur, Tottenham (» ) 
How, Walter, Paris (3 m:! - 
Isaac, John, Liskeard a 

( 
( 
- ( 
- ( 
Cw» ) 
(» ) 
( 
- ( 
- ( 
- ( 
( 


© @~«¢ 
7 


~~ 


Jesper, Joseph, Preston . 
Jones, Rev. omas,Blackheath 
Ditto (3 yrs.) . . 


a 
- 


” 


~~ 
— 


Renae, James, Neath . 
Ketton, Rev. John, Hutton, 


” 


near Preston 


a 
i 


Lean, W. §., London 


Maret, Charles, Southampton . ps 
Mason, Sarah, York . 
Miller, Joseph, Whitehaven 


Morley, John, Workington 10 


) 
} 
” ) 
Newman, W. H., Southamp ton She 
,W.C., Helston, 1868-69 ( oo.) 
Palk, "Edward, Southampton . ( ,, 
Pease John B., » Darlington .(.,, ) 
ease, Thos., Westbury-on-Trym( ,, 
Pim, Jonathan, M.P., Dublin. ( ,, ) 
Proctor, John R.., NorthShields ( ,, ) 
Richardson, Anna H., New- 
castle . (don.) 
Richardson, Mary, N. Shields (ea, 
Robson, Isaac, Huddersfield “J ” } 
Rowntree, John, Scarborough . oo 
Schelchar, V., London . . } » ) 
wees ae (a 
° on.) 
nde John F., North Shields (sub.) 
Spence, Joseph, North Shields . (» ) 
Sterry, Henry, Sydenham ‘9 9 m4 
Thompson, S., York . 
T yan, A. (J.P.), Tyaehaing 
N.B. . ) 
) 


Viner, Miss M., Gloucester a 
Walker, Joseph, Knaresborough is ” 
Warner, Charles B., London . ( ,; 
Young, Joseph, Chatham o(» 


Omitted from January api 1869. 
Teall, Rev. William, Morant Bay, 
Donations and Contributions as 


under— 
Anderson, W. W., Esq. . . 
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ae 
o 


crown cwoerts 
— 
cS 


1 0 06 
Bown, Rev. W. (Bap tist) . . 010 0 
Monkiands Station (ditto) - 118 14 
Morant Bay (Baptist Congrega- 
tion) 1 3 103 
Murray Rev. W.C. (Wesleyan) . 010 6 
Pros Station (collection) - 012 6 
Teall, Rev. William . . . 010 0 
£6 0 0 


Errata.—For Bourn, Henry (Derby), read 
Boam, Henry. 
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